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foreword 


TTffi ELEMENTARY *chcM>l years arc crucial in 
ihe life of a boy or girl. In this formatiTc period^ 
children's experiences profoundly affect their 
physical, social, mental, and emotional growth. 
Today’s schools are challenged to provide meaning* 
ful experiences that will h^p these children real- 
ize their full potentialities. 

Physical education is one of the ways in which 
elementary education seeks to meet the needs of 
children. A major function of physical education 
is to help boys and giris keep well and grow 
strong through participation in well-selected phys> 
ical activitiM. It also has other purposes that 
relate to personal and social development. 

Tli^ intent of this bulletin is to show how physical 
education in the elementary school can contribute 
to the growth and development of boys and girls. 
It also aims at suggesting the place of/phyaleal 
education in a total program of element^ Mhica- 
tipn. 





The teacher in service, as wdl as the prospective 
teacher, may find the bulletin useful for gstning 
insight . into the purposes of physical education 
and the many opportunities the teacher 'may have 
to understand and help childr«i. While full eon> 

sideration of teaching methocb and descriptioa 

<• 

activities were not possiUe within the Imlletin’s 




limitations, it is hoped that the general sn^;estions 
offered ivill he hdpful and will motivate further 
study by teachers who fed the need. 

General Mip^t'dsors, consultants pr special teachers , 
of physical education, and princi|Nda may find 
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introduction 

EDUCATIONAL FOCUS must Ih* on children at llie 
beginning of and throughout any diacuasiun of achool 
matter*. Therefore^ chapter I of thin bulletin at- 
tempts to bring together some of the important 
things we know about children of variou* age»— 
what they are like and what some of their nee>ds are.' 
This leads to a discussion in chapter II, telling what 
physical education is like and why a varie<] program 
of physical education has value for children. 

In a general way, chapter III sujqtesU how tlie 
school day may be organiied to provide experiences 
in phyaical educaUon for tbe pupils. It olfer* sug- 
gestions for^eaching physical education and for con- 
ducting the recreational and intramural aspects. This 
chapter also suggesU question* to be raised regard- 
ing interschool competition. It clooos with brief state- 
ment* relating to some developm^ts in education, 
such as year-round program and school-community 
recreation. Chapter IV deals with the importance 
of facilities, supplies, and equipment in physical 
education. Sug^ations are given on the kinds of 
facilities and materials needed and ways of making 
the most of what a school has. 

With that much as background, chapter V at- 
tempts to help the reader understand how a child’s 
behavior in physical education aometimee enables 
one to see certain of his characteristics and needs 
that may not be easily apparent in other situations. 
Knowledge of the child thus gsined adds to better 
understanding of him. 

The two following chapters deal with hypotheti- 
cal but realistic situations. Chapter VI describea 
•the kinds of things one might expect to see childrsm 
do in a school whose physical educaUon program, 
by no meaiM ideal, is being giv^ serious MiMidera- 
Uon by the achool personnel. Chapter VII does a 
umilar thing, highlighting experience of some of 
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the childirn during after^hool hour*. The dewrrip- 
tion brings out some good effects of phjsicsl 
education Sbd indicates some gaps in the commu- 
nity’s serrices for its children. This treatment at- 
tempts to point up in the two chapters some of 
the salient, matters discussed earlier in the bulletin. 

f 

Chapter VIU contains a brief set of criteria 
that the teacher might use to find out how well 
participation by children in tltft physical education 
activities is contrihuting to their general growth and 
development 

Many teachers feci their inadequacies for giving 
leadership and guidance in physical edt^tion. They 
have not had sufficient profesaional^e<lucation or . 
experiMices in ^at area. The purpose of chapter IX 
is to indicate ways in which teachers can be helped 
to become better prepared. The preparation of pro- 
spective teachers in teacher-education iiutitutions is 

referred to briefly. y 

\ ^ * 

Finally, a list 4>f pertinent references is given from . 

which Uie reader can carry forward his interest in 
learning more about physical education in the ele- 
mentary school. * 

The. use of photographs from the following sources 
is gratefully acknowledged: The Public Schools of 
Erie, Pa.; Jeanette Saubom, Bronxville, N. Y. Public 
Schools; William K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio Public 
Schools; Edwins Jonea, Geveland, Ohio, Public 
.Schools; and the Grolier Society, New Yorii Citf, 
19.S0 Newspaper Pliotographera' ConUat an^ the 
photographers and newspapers credited on the pic- 
tures; illustrations at beginning of Chapters II and III 
are from contest photographs by Sam Folk, New York 
Timer and Herbert Wherly, Pacific Grove Tribune, 
respectively. 
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Chapter I 

are your chiJdren like these? 

% 

J 

young children 

♦ 

% 

louve »<H>n the wnggly, peppy, eager, daring, quentioning S- and 6- 
year-olda. They love:>life and they love to plav. Tliev like to play 
alone and in small ,^rou|»s. Flaying together puts a strain on their 
^lal ahilitic, though, and group play is usually of short duration. 
lhe*e iHjys and girls like to run, jump, swing, fall down, get up, 
Uirow, c^tch, dance, hop, and skip. They find it almost impossible 
to sit or stand still very long. The desire for constant motion must 
be reckoned with no matter where they are, 

Even when ^hey ar^ 6^ and 7 years’ old, ‘boys and gir/s continue 
to V* individualuuc, but Uiey are able to play together for longer 
periods. They argue, sjjpve and push, and have frequefit emotional 
explosions, lake most of us, they find rules that interfere with their 
freedom annoying. In groups or as individuals they cannoUstay a1 
one thing very long.^ That is paH of growing up. So is the noise they 

They lose things, too. Often, they don’t lose them; they just forget 
or misplace them. They Uke balls out to Uie playground, play with 
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them a short time, Uien go to something else and completely forget 
the balls. They leave sweaters on swings, forget to bring gymnasium 
shoes to school, and find it difficult 'to romemher that mother isn’t 
always around to pick up things. 

5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds will try almost anything. Because they haven’t 
learned how to follow good safety practices, they need careful super- 
vision on the playground. Most of them can learn how to swing from 
thp horizontal bar, to skin-the-cat, to climb the pole or rope, and to 
do a variety of stunts. Instruction in how to do these things safely 
- prevents accidents which might occur if they try them without in- 
struction. 


Music fascinates them. They like to move to rhythm. They prefer 
to try out new ways to move rather than to follow stereotyped pat- 
terns. Their imagination is vivid. One minute they may be heavy, 
slow-moving bears; the next circus clowns having a gay time. They 
^ also like soft music, such as the “Skaters’ Walu.” The floor or the 
ground — any place they happen to be — turns into an ice rink and 
away they go, gliding, twirling, and twisting. 

They want to learn to throw, catch, bat, and bounce balls. Sinw 
their hand-eye coordination bn’t always good, they have a little diffi- 
culty. They aren’t sure wliat their arms, legs, and trunks should do 
\ in the process of catching or getting rid of a ball. 

V Not all children grow at the same rate, of course, but many of 
^hem do grow 2 to 3 inches in height and gain from 3 to 6 poimds 
m a year. If the children are weighed and measured several timM 
a\year, gain in height and weight can usually be observed, even at 
relatively short intervals. No teacher needs to be told that first- and 
second-graders lose Aeir first teeth. A child frequently capitalizes on 
his wirming, broad, and tootliless grin! 

Buring the fifth, sixth, and seventh years of life the large muscles 
develop faster than the small ones. Many children seem to find it 
difficult to maintain good posture. The right kind of all-round exer- 
• cise helps them develop the muscular strength and control which 
rnakes better posture natural -and possible. 

The heart grows rapidly during these early years. Lungs are rela- 
tively small. Children tire quickly «nd need to rest often. They usually 
do not know how tired they are, particularly if ^ere is something 
interesting to do. Because they do not know their own limiutions, 
imder stimulaUon they may play so long and hard that they Ixioome 
initahle. This sometimes happens in school when the program de- 
mands activities th^t are exciting or too hard for them. If there is 
too much excitement before bedtime, they may find it difficult to 
get to sleep quickly. 
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Like ^ children, 5-, 6-, and 7-yeais>lds*Hrant and need affection. 
They think teachers are wonderful and have great faith in them. 
They are happiest at school when they feel the tocher likes thenj. 

These fun-loving children, who so hopefully expect to ’acquire a 
variety of knowledge and skills, present a great challenge to the 
teachers who are privileged to work with them! 

^ S- and ^-year-old children 

8- and 9-year-olds feel much more grown up than the 6- and 7-ye.ir- 
; olds, but, of course, they should— they have had more experience! 
Physical growth is still rather slow and steady. Children of these 
age are less susceptible to disease than their younger friends. 

8-year-olds like to fel that adults are paying attention to them. 
They are sensitive. What adults think of them, or what they think ^ 
adults think about them, affects them greatly. This make it particu- 
larly essenUal that parents and techers work together toward help- 
ing all *x>y* and girls develop a feeling of security and belonging. 

8-yeaiM>ld8 are more intereted in group activitie than the 7-year- 
olds. The children are lively to gather around one wto has posses- 
sions. A child with a ball and bat finds himselfjurrounded by gnxious 
players. When play breaks np, the player# make a “date” for the 
next afternoon. But friendship groups or gangs are transient affairs 
and by the next afternoon something of greater interest may have 
developed and the boy with the bat and ball finds himself deserted ! 
8-yeai>olds are not too much bothered by rules. They make them 
up or change them to fit their own abilities and desires. When they 
lose, they blame everything but themselves. But they do enjoy playing! 

Many 9-year^ld children like to play together in larger groups. 
They particularly like group games that are not involved or com, 
plicated. They like to win and are sometimes emotionally upset if 
they lose. Toward the end of this period, they place much value on 
gaining skill in games they like, 

Stunto and self-testing activities are popular with 8- and 9-year-olds, 
but they approach them with less confidence than they did at 6 and 
7. They like to test themselves against previous personal performance 
reco^ and are pleased when they see improvement. If activities are 
geared to thw physical and social iMtnrity, they will, with a little 
encouragement and ridllful help, concentrate on them until they are 
mastered. They like to be dealt with directly. They do not like 
subtlety or sarcasm; they usually do not understand it They are 
themselves so eaj^r for perfeetioii that they do not appreciate being 
driven by adults. In fact, being driven to achieve more than they 
are ready for may be dangerous. The difference betw.^ f.«* 
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fancy ia not always clear even- at these ages. Ofteh children are unable 
to distinguish between what they think tliey can do and what they 
can actually do. 

Jhe drive for activity is greaL Like the younger children, these 
boys and girls have to be guarded against fatigue. They do not al« 
ways have the good judgment to stop before -tliey are emotionally 
and physically fatigued. They like vigorous play — opportunities to 
run, climb, jump, and chin ^emselves; activities through which they 
can develop coordination and control; stunts, self-testing activities; 
game skills; experiences whi^h help them leam how to get along 
together; simple games; and many opportunities for creative rhythnu 
and couple and group dances. 

How the boys and the girls they want as their friends feel toward 
them is of great importance to 9-year-olds. The desire to belong to 
a gang increases about this time. Although friendship groups still 
change fairly often, there is a deep loyalty to the gang of the iliomenL 
The standards of the friendship group greatly influence the actions 
>and thoughts of the membe^ Gangs are exclusive fnd selective. 
Doys seldom admit girls to membership, and girls seldom admit 
boys. Perhaps because it sounds n^ore feminine, girls’ friendship 
groups are frequently referred to as cliques rather than gangs. 

^Whether tliis separation of sexes is natural or something our culture 
expects and wants is debatable. .About this time, adults tend to call 
boys sissies if they associate with girls. Girls who like to take part 
' in activities boys enjoy are called tomboys Some adults seem to 
believe that it is not safe for boys and girls to play together too 
much. On the other hand, in schools where many activitiM tend to 
develop cooperation rather than antagonism between boys and girls, 
the two sexes get along together. It is true that our culture admires 
strong, agile, muscular men and graceful, poised women. This differ- 
ence in ideal may be an influence which draws the sexes apart as 
they become more conscious of their sex identification. Actually, the 
need of physical activity for growing purposes is equally great for 
boys and girls. 

Even though 8- and 9-year-old boys and girls are interested in 
planned and organized programs, they continue to like more or less 
spontaneous activities. To dig a deep hole, jump in and crawl out; 
to hunt and be hunted; to run a maze; and to climb to great heights 
give them a i feeling of exhilaration, joy, and satisCgction. They make 
up games based on stories they read. They delight in dramatizing 
ideas they get when listening to the radio, watching television, or 
attending a movie. In leisure time, they take walks, tide bicycles, 
skate, camp out, construct aiiplanes' and toys that move, and make 
collections of various sorts. 
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1 ° »-y"ro<<l«, though more 

MjlUonSolled. are hide better about thU. They cbaUenge eaeh odier, 

lurele, and wre.de. And how they like to argue! But they are alre 
mcreaemg u. their de.ire and ability ,o uke reepomiibility. They 
want people to feel that they can be counted on. They delight in 
Irelpreg plan acti.ide. and in carrying out plana. They ret high, 
.omet.me. nnre.lt.tic .tand.rd. for themrel.c. and dteir contcL 
jmranec Sometunre teacher. mu.t protect them from a renre of 

me.!r d’^k‘'tf1‘* tearenable achieve- 

jn and by hclpmg them reach the goal, they have ret. Their .pui 

of attenuon w longer than it wa. when they were younger, and thi, 
peri^ " *® “"T aetivily for a longer 

10* ond It^yejar^old children 

lit?.“re°‘ T *° ll-yearwildc To date reladvely 

■tde rereareh i. avadable which tell, imt how 10. and ll-yeamltb 

are dtlTerant from yomger and older children. But p.renu, tcacherc 
,fnendc mtd chddwtudy eapert. who have ohrerved and .tudied them 
make re.e.l.ng ohrerr.tion. about dtem. Thwre childrm. like to be 
independMt. They didtke outward .how of affection, but they need 
underetandnig and recurity. They like to ulk d.ing. out mtd make/ 
dreuaon. mid plane TOey lik* to Ireik up the fact. Jumt thing.' 
whtch nttetret them. They want to be ureful in rehm.1 and to help 

iar»!’ “■'I''' how and when children 

wdl «ter the btuldmg, pare in the hallc go to the iwrembly room, 

the playgr ound, mid .pre:t.l workrootne They are getting to L more 
dependable when green reeponaibility. They tend to be fair in their 
judgmenu of each other; to many, .port.man.hip and cooperation 
mean more than ouutmtding AilU and ahiliUre. They reem to have 
confidence m each other. 

CWIdren who are 10 and 11 remetime. reem to be rude to adult.. 
Perhap. a fa.rer «plan.Uon of their acUon, i, that many of diem 

don t thihk about adulu. They are mainly concerned with thmre 
Wives and others of their own age. ' 

DramaUacUon i. a keen intere.n They like to design rettingc writ* 

reriritei;TnlpZTnt“‘‘ 

Muy 10- and 11-yearwild. like team gamec especially those that 
m,rf.e I^reu. activity. They are conffdent of their ability, expret 

rhey can undereund and follow fairly complicated nd^c They begin 
i^d^d wbat team play and team work meap, and thejen,^ 
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6 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Some of them participate enthusiastically in after-school intramural 
programs. In many communities, both boys and girls need such pro- 
grams. When beys^ gii’l^ hke to hang around and watch them; 

the boys like to stay around and tease the girls, too. Maybe they are 
just curious about each other! When asked how they feel about each 
other, boys often say they can’t stand girls, and girls are likely to 
belittle boys. 

10- and 11-year-olds don’t like teachers who talk down to them. 
They like school programs which make them feel grown up. They 
expect and want the work in the fifth and sixth grades to be harder 
for them than it was in the earlier grades But they want to be able 
to do iL 

* 

The boys are noisy and active. They often come into the room 
talking and laughing loudly. They loiter along the way* to complete 
a conversation. They particularly like to shout, wrestle, fight in a 
good-natured way, and tease. They are not particularly interested in 
personal appearance and rather like to be messy. In part, this is doe 
to their extraordinary drive for activity. While they are tussling, 
shirt tails will not stay put, hair just won’t look combed, and hands 
and faces will get dirty. 

Girls, some of tliem at least, are a bit more sedate. At this time, 
they are physically more mature than boys, and they feel and act 
more mature. Both boys and girls often think the antics of the 
opposite sex are childish and silly. 

When free to choose playmates, boys usually turn to boys and 
girls to girls. Some of them like to play together, too. Boys are often 
amazed to find that many girls often play as skillfully as boys do. 
When boys' and girls play together, they sometimes elect captains 
for their ability to lead, regardless of sex: 

Sixth-graders, particularly when they are the oldest group in the 
elementary school, like to help younger children. Teachers of yodng 
children who feel that they themselves do not have good motor skills 
can profitably ask sixth-grade boys and girls to help them teach their 
children. Sixth-graders can help younger children learn to throw 
and .catch balls, hang from a horizontal ladder, climb a pole or rope, 
turn somersaults, and perform other stunts. 

12 - and l3-year-old children 

12- and 13-year-olds vary widely in characteristics. Some of them 
are preadolescent, others are well-advanced into adolescmice. lor the 
fast-growing, there is a kind of growth spurt which results in awkward- 
ness. Just a few months earlier they 'nmy have been reasonably well 
coordinated. They knew what their arms and legs would do! Now 
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ihat bo^ and girU ar« heavier and their extremitiea longer, they are 
not cfuite masten of their movements. * 

enibarroMd. If they think they cannot 
' Ih • •"■nethmg, they feel uncomfortahle and ahow it What 
ethen of their own agoi think of them i. of nunoat importimce. Often 

by^»dt““^'' *'*”'*“”‘* *■«“« “-I •boae let 

Adniu are fre,„enlly puialed by the acUon. of the pmadolewienu. 

feZr T *«IMir.cU,e and 

.elf^eient and their great dri.e to conform tqtthe aundarda mt 

byjheir pmim fr^«.Uy eanae eonHiet at home and at aebool. It 

-o b“; z: ^ ■*“' -■•-•-■oio* 

tZt f 1^*“* The !«. mature girl. cT 

e to participate in vigorous .port, and games, vjhile the 

m^rbrjoe™ Jihely to be interested in quieter activities. This 
about th • ^ " feeling of awkwardness and Mslf^xiiiMionmeM 

The de.i« of the more 
mature to look smooth” make, them feel that changing from rtreet 

strJTd”*"”™ ®*®*hes, playing hard, and then changing back to 
street drem are too i^nvenientl For a «^nd time iZ^ day they 

whlre^e j ****^’ j ®" "**he-up. In Mhool. 

them learn tn ”** k ***'***®’ •”** P**“ programs which help • 
n comfortahly, there is more interest 

m Ae. ins^ctional and intramural programs. 

e esire for competition is keen during these ages— almost too 

S 1 t^ttiZbedTeT;:^- “ •" 

oeonle "Chedule of livu^. Preadolescents, like other 

2d to be .lone! School, mid eommaniUe. together 

ihodd plnn ontdrf^bool .cHvitie. for boy. mid girii. P^Tm. 

St'Zm «“ hiKklT org.ni«d midkeenly^m. 

Z Ud^^ «|K.rtt Boy, „d gi,,, ^ 

hototoboto. .id Ubie Z1 

7T lL”"t!S '••Ip boy. Zm w 

iuSrZZZ^”’ ■" *" •b* -bool mid eom- 

mty reermtionn) mid itutmctioiinl pragranu. 

•hTTi “* •" totootoforuble mid «ih.ppy in 

dund mnl «mimmuty progrmim. ft i. not enongh to meet th. need. 
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of thofte who engage in a variety of school activities enthusiastically. 
The shy, self-conscious boy with acne, or the overweight, pudgy girl 
may want to join in the flip but feel that because of their ^handicaps’^ 
they might not be wanted. Sometimes, the less mature are neglected. 
The school program is often upgraded to meet the needs of the fast- 
growing cliildren, and those who tend to be more like sixth-graders 
are forgotten. 

The importance of understanding adult leadership and guidance 
fbr these boys and girls cannot be overemphasixed. With understand- 
ing comes the realization that seventh- and eighth-graders do not 
like nagging and faultfinding. Their increasing sense of maturity 
impels tliem to want to direct’ their own lives. Teachers and other 
adults can help them do this. 


in summary 

This sketchy review of some of the characteristics of boys and 
girls of elementary schck>l age is both accurate and misleading. It 
is accurate in that tlie comments are based on studies made of real 
cliildren in real situations. It is inaccurate because no two children 
anywhere are exactly alike. There are boys and girls in any school 
much like those described. They are in your school, too. And yet 
in every class or grade group, children come to school with different 
backgrounds and experience. They come with different assets and 
liabilities. Some feel quite sure of tliemselves, while ^^thers feel in- 
secure, Some come from homes where they are loved, understood, 
and respected; others come from homes where they are unwanted, 
neglected, or mistreated. Some are well on the road to becoming 
more reliable and self-directive; others continue to be dependent 
upon adults. Some are liked by their peers and have many friends; 
others are disliked, 4oleraled, or ignored. Some are confident, others 
are fearful. Some are well-nourished; others suffer from malnutrition. 
Some possess dynamic, positive health; others suffer from temporary 
or permanent disabilities,^ Although age levels have been used to 
describe children, their characteristics, their abilities, their prob- 
lems, these are merely a rough indication for the teacher. She realizes 
that the elementary school period represents a total range within 
which a child from 5 to 13 may vary widely from his fellows. Who- 
ever and wherever they are, teachers need to know things like these 
about children whei^ planning programs of physical education. Only 
when a program is based on neecM can it contribute toward the 
achievemrat of total fitness — physical, mental, emotional, and sociak 
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what all this means to physical education 

When the objectives of physical education grow out of the nwsda 
of boys and girls and ar^ the basis of planning, programs will include 
a variety of suitable activities that are conducted in a safe, healthful, 
and wholesome environmenL Young people, as they experience a 
good program of physical education throughout childhood and youth, 
will have opportunities to develop: 

Phy»ic*l power, endurance, stamma. flexibility, aRilily, coordination, and aenae of 
balance 

An understanding of why it it important to observe rules which make for 
better and safer participation 

Ability to aatiime and carry out retpon^tlitiet 

Competencies which make it possible to participate in activities others their 
own agn like 

AbUity to accept success alid defeat in a sportsmanlike way 

Ability to find release from emotional tensions in wsys thst are personally 
and socially acceptable ' 

Physical and social skUls which enable them to parUcipate in satisfying recrea- 
tional activities at any age 

Skills that lead to safe living, such as, ability to change direction, gage 
movug objects, lift properly, and use equipment safely 

Consideration for the rigfau of others 

Ahility to enjoy group aetiviUes in which all members are working toward 
the same godb 

While it ia true that the natural urge for activity makea play the 
bi«ineaa of chUdhood, the beat outcomea in terma of aelf-roaliaation 
will not be atuined until all achook provide: 

Programs that are based on the noe^ and interests of boys and Qris 

Teachers who understand ehUdren, who recognUe the contributions physical 
education m make to growth and development, and who, by temperament 
and educaUon, are equipped to teach the various activities 

Facilities, equipment, materials, and supplies adequate in kind, quality, and 
number to serve all children 

Time in the iWy schedule Adequate to meet, in part, the everiirefent need 
for acuvity. characteristic of all children 
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Chapter II 


what is physical education? 

r 

child development through varied experience* 

Most modern educators believe that a child in any experience reacts 
os a whole. He is an int^ted beings that is, his responses— physical, 
intellectual, emoUonal, and social— are all interrelated. Thes^ 
responses are experienced in some degree in every situaUon. 

A child^evelopment curriculum provide* for many kinds of edu- 
caUonal acUvities. It includes physical edncaUon experiences because 
those experiences are important to the child’s complete development 
and because they can do some things for a child more eflFecUvely 
than can other phases of education. In some ’instances, experiences in 
physical education supplement those of other phases of the curriculum 

variety in phy$ical education activUim 

Chapter I discussed what children are like at various ages and 
talked about some of their needs. The closing sUtemeots on the general 
objecUves of physical educaUon indicate that the purposes are broad 
and varied. They can be |achieved only through many different kinds 
10 
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of experienw^ A child msjr obt^ certain major benehts from one 
kind of activity and different valaea from others. Mere participaticm 
in activities, however, does not mean that the desirable outcomes will 
automatically result Only when the teacher, or other leader, under- 
stands the physical and educational values and consciously tries to 
help the children attain them will participation in the activity serve 
iU full purpose. Let us go over several kinds of activities which make 
up physical education and see how they affect children. ' ' 

ffhytAma. Through the ages people have found satisfaction in ex- 
pression through rhythm. People in the modew worid enjoy many 
forms of dance. As rhythm is felt in the muscle*, there is always physi- 
cal response. All dance is based on fundamental rhythmic movements. 
Some movemenu are done through space; walking rutming, leaping, 
sliding, hopping, jumping, galloping, and skipping. Others are done 
in space: swinging, swaying, bending, stretching, twisting, and tum- 
Variations and oomhinations of these fundamentals m*lf^ possible 
different dance patterns and forms. 

Values in rhythms: Engaging in rhythms gives children and youth 
opportuniUes to express thoughts and feeling through movement, to 
develop a 8ense of rhythm, to learn to appreciate music and other 
forms of accompaniment, to create dance patterns, and to exercise the 
body in varying degrees of vigor. 

Folk, square, and social dancing provide additional opportunities 
•®^f’*Tproaaion, for social participation, and for overcoming or 
preventing anUgmiisms which sometimes exist between boys and 
girls in grades 5 through 8. 

All these onteotnes, as well as opportunities tp experieiKe the feel- 
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in{ 5 » of exhilaration and joy which cotne from rhythmic aclivitie*, 
bhould be aought for all boya and girla. 

■Exampl« of progreaaion in rhythms: Y^oimg children like ringing 
games which stimulate them to improvise big, vigorous movemen*u. 
They also like to tr^- the different fundamental movements. Thew 
movements become dance when the children feel and follow the 
underlying be^t of the accompaniment, whatever it is. When young 
children hear a tune, they walk, run, awing, and twirl in the way 
the music makes them feel. Older children do this, too, but they find 
greater satisfaction in creating more complicated dance forms and 
patterns. 

From a simple folk dance like Shoemaker’s Dance (Danish), which 
most first-graders can do, to an intricate dance like Tarantella (Ital- 
ian), which most Sth-graders enjoy, folk dances have genuine appeal. 

Children in the middle and upper elementary grades often enjoy 
simple American square dances, such as Captain Jinks and The Bear 
Went Over the Mountain. 4 

In communities where social dancing is looked on with favor,- it 
has often been introdi^ in grades 6, 7, or B, Some children are 
ready for it in those grades. When they have learned to dance before 
adolescence, they seem to get along better in ceHain social situations 
during the “awkward” age. The social amenities are Uught along 
.with the 8tef^ 

Creauv*>-dramatir arfifi/ies.— These activities afford means of self- 
expression through dramaUc play. So^^lled “story plays” are of this 
general type. 

Values in creative-dramatic acUvities: A child’s make-believe world 
u a fa^inating flight into fantasy. Much chUd learning comes from 
dramatixaUon and improvisation. Of particular value in the primary 
p^des, these activities encourage self-exprearion and aocialixaUon. 
Ui^er the ^t guidance, the activities provide for vigor, grace, and 
pois^ From the physical educaUon point of view, these actions aie 
valuable wh«« expressed, wherever appropriate, in big, vigoroiM 
movements involving various muscle groups of the body. 

Com^.— ^mes are social situatimw in which the partkipants 
either individually or as members of a team try, through slrilT and 
chance, to reach an objective. In most gi^nes there are opposing pgy. 
dcipanu who in trying to reach their own objective also try to keep 
the othen frtmi reaching th^n. 

There aro all kinds of games, some for large groufw, some for sm.n 
Some are played in circle formation, some in another space pattern, 
and* some with little regard for apace arrangements. Many games in- 
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voKe the elraent of chafing and fleeing. Otheri call for manipulaUon 
of looee objecu, *uch u balla, bata, rop«, or hoopa, J>y kicking, 
rowing, catching, batting, twirling, spinning, or rolling. Some game* 
involve biding mid aeeking. Highly orgmiiaed game, are full of un- 
expected .ituauoiu and strategies in which the purpose is to outwit 
and outmaneuver one’s opponenL Each type of game has something 
to offer. Even^ child should play mmiy different game, appropriate 
to his level of development 

Valu« m games: Came, provide for ph>'sical activity in all de- 
grees of vigor. Thete u a game situaUon to fit every need. In many 
games ’participanU learn to develop fine eye-hand-body eoonlination. 

e) earn to gage moving objects, judge diatanrea, move witli speed 
“d agility, change direcUon of movement hurriedly, start, and stop. 
Often the game calls for “staying with it," sustained effort and en- 
durance. It often calls for teamwork or self-sacrifice for the good of 
the group. Many appealing games call for quick thinking in life-like 
altu^iona. They call for responses which, under good leadership, 

afford e.xcellent means of psychological and «>cial development of 
tn^ pupil. ^ 

All games have rules to be observed. In helpit^ children learn to 
adhere to rules and reatrictiona, play leaders may help guide pupils 
in acquiring desirable sUndarda of conduct The give and take of 
games, the opportunities for pracUce of sportmanship, the possibilities 
of establishing friendahip Ues with others working for the same 
objecuve, uid of gleaming to feel conaideraUon for opponents, the 
opportumtiea for being an aoMpted member of a group— all therw 
give games great value when there is understanding leadership. Some 
games provide vigorous activity during childhood, youth, and earlv 
adulthood. Others carry over and provide a means of interesting 
exercise until late in life. x 

Example of progreaaion in games; Some games have simple rules 
that CM be learned quicUy and usually require little or no equip 
menh The«> are tometimtm called hunting game*. The gradation is 
usually found m the increasing compicxityr of skills involved and in 
mcreaaing requiretoenU of distance, spe^ and range of interct 

Run Rabbit Run U an example of a bunting game for young chU- 
dren. The players are divided into two teams, “foxes” and “rabbits.” 
^e ^bita form behind their b«ae line. The foxes line up on their 
h^ line a^ut 30 feet away from, and paraUel to, that of the rabbits, 
r . rabbiu^who venture toward tbe 

Jn“*' ^"**‘*«**^y* of the foxe. calls, “Run rabbits, 

aT •“‘1 the foxes try to tag them. 

All rabbiu caught become foxes and help catch the remaining rabbits. 
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Crown and Cranr*, briefly d«*cribe<l on page 6^ u a.ftanie bavins 
tbe aamtf clemeJitA, but alighlly more eomple*. It ia iiauallv played 
in tbe intermediate (trade*. 

The term oihlefu- gamt^ U aometimoa used for game* in which 
a^rta akilla like llmming or batting or kicking figure prominenUy. 
On tbe varioua grade levela there are athletic game* auited to tbe ^ 
children’a need*. A firal-grade child who ia learning to kick a aoccer- 
ball at rent on the ground la haring fun and at the name time develop- 
mg boil) control, cocvnlination, and balance. A* Jie goe* into the middle 
grad« be find* the akill of kicking uaAul in aimple game* involving 
lue of a aoccerball. He improve* hia akill in kicking, learning to kick 
aucceaafully with each foot and with the ball traveling on the ground 
and m the air. In grade* 7 and 8, aoccer itoelf u of intereat to him, 
and he find* aatiafaction in uaing the basic akilla of kicking which 
.he has developeni earlier and is still improving. 

One of the problem* that face teacher* in many elementary achoola 
1 * created by children, mostly in grade* 4, S, and 6, who want to 
play team game* but are not akillful nor mature enough to play the 
g^e wiUi aatufaction.JJ'hey see older boy* and girls playing, read 
Ihe *porta page*, see college or profoarional game*, or hear them on 
^e radio, and are motivated. However, one who watches founh- or 
flfth^rader* try to play softball, baakethall, football, or similar sport 
u*^lly obH^rve* lack of adeejuate skill, po**ible injuries, intermin- 
able arguments, and generally dissatisfactory condition*. In such case*. 

It has been found dekirable to eacourage the chUdren to uke part in 
Imd-up games. These games are simple, yet interesting, and include 
one or several of the basic dLill. of the more comples sport. Three 
games meet Uie children's particular needs at the time, and help 
them develop the qualitie. that wiU lead to sucxr^sful partiepiation 
m the related organised athletic game in later year*. Skill pracUce 
acuviuea, sometimes called tkOl^UU, can be made to have a game 
appeal and can be used, with diacretion, in the middle grade* as well 
as grades 7 and 8. Ten Trips, described on page 6S, and Ten Passes, 
page 69, are examples of lead-up game* of about fifth- and sevrmth- 

Thrervon-Two. page 69, is an exmnple of 
a skul-dnll for *ev«uh-grade boys. 

Upon reaching grades 7 and 8, boy* gre usually ready for the team 
•porta of touch football, basketball, volley ball, •ofthall, soccer, and 
others Girls may be interwted in some of tliese, too. Team game* 

M this grade level should be carried on in their moat elementary 
form, fiaaie akilla and fundamenul rules should be streaaed, and 
adjurtmenu of such factor* as distances and duration of lime should 
be made in accordance with the agfe, aise, and abiliUe* of the children. 
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InditnAual and dual ,porU ihvolve compo^ of .n individual 

or partnem S,mo of th«o, auch m bo, hockey or *hufflolx,arxl, have 
aitnple rul« and are eaay |o leam aufficienllv well for immediate 
enjoyment Othe,,. like tennia, golf, and bowling, are more complex 
m femia of mica and akilla, and often re<,uire fairly cperuiive enUip- 
ment (.amw of lh« kind are not uaually appropriate for primary 
grades .hildren of grade. 4, 5. and 6 are inter«ted in game, aurfi 
« bo, hockey, ahuffleboard. table tenrua, honw.hoe. (junior court. i. 
•Many of tlieiM* are alao appropriate for grade. 7 and R, a. are game, 
rtic I aa deck ten.iu^ paddle tenm^ paddle badminton, and chwk 
go . .Some elementary achooU include tennw. badminton, bowling, 
golf and archery, but equipment i. e,,ienaive. Paddle teiinu and 
p.dd e badminton are example, of adaptation, of game, that mar 
be played with inexpenaive equipment 

Sef/wenmg ocu.iin^.-The clialletige of w-lf-tratin^' activiti« ha. 
great appeal. .Such aelivitie. include .tunta, tumbling, and uae of appara-. 
tu. in '»b‘ch ■ perwim trie.' mainly to teat hi. own abililv. Who ha. not . 

heard a child at play aay. “Watch me do ihia." “I wonder if I can 

do fhair 

Value, in aelf-leating activitic. Doing .tunta, uaing developmental 
playgroiin.l equipment, tumbling, and performing other iwlf-tcting 
«ctiviti« are extremely beneficial to the child in hi. phvrical develop- 
ment. Some of the phy.ieal outcome, are: Strength, cpeciallv of 
up^r trunk, .boulder., and arm, (often not develope.1 in other 
*c »v«tJ«l ; balance; agil.ty; coordination; a M-nae of wherr-aboutne« 
freling the poaition of the body in .pace); and endurance of the 
l>pe relate.1 to auatained effort. Many aelf-tcting activitie. call for 
^rage and aelf..a,ur.nee. Many involve elorw coordination and 
lean, work between partner, or among a whole group. Some help 
develop gr.f^ poiae, and good bodv mechanics Self-teating activitir, 
have Mwial value became of their wide appeal and becauae m’.nv 
o them can ^ done «i, 'where, anyUme, and with little equipment. 

h.x.mplea of progrc»*.on in aelf-teaUng activitie.: Stum, mav be 
aimple or complex, and may be done with equipment or without, 
indmdaaUy or with a partner. 

Sin, I, iltMl. for prin,.o^.gr.do cliiMr™ .r, mmlionod on n,„ 6.1 
Th.y melud. Dnck W.lk, C., W.lk, .nd Fm, Sund. Thn., b„ic 
lo Munu whore ,re.tor Mrenph. b.l.„re, or .plitv 

b. nr««.,7. A ho.d.l«.d ,„d h.„drt.nd .re «um.plre of «unu 
Of mcreaaing difficulty. 

TumMing ia an enjoyaUe .port that involve, projecting one’, body 
plough .pace. A forward 'roll i. a simple tumbling .tunt Cartwheel., 
eadapringa, and handapring. are progre«iveIy more difficult 
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Playground -equipment and other forms of gymnastic apparatus 
provide for innumerable self-testing acdviUea. They range from ek- 
ploratory play and simple stunts, such as Skin-the-Cat in primary 
grades, to more difficult ones like pullH)vers and body circles on a 
horizontal bar in upper grades. . . 

Certain achievement tests of individual performance i^ay be in- 
eluded among activities for upper-grade children and some few per- 
haps fof children in middle grades. The purpose is mainly to «iahle 
the child W determine his ability in recognia^ measurements of 
achievement, such as potato race (agility and speed), short dashes 
(speed andyfower), broad jump (leg power), and chinning (arm, 
shoulder, ahd trunk strength), and to encourage him to improve his 
own performance. These measures also help the teacher recognise 
needs of the children. 

While track and field events, such as short dashes, running high 
jump, or ball throw for distaiice, do not belong under the self-testing 
label, they are similar to individual achievement tests. However, the 
purpose is to outdo other cpntesUnts, rather than one’s previous 
record. Such events are of interest to children of fift$ grade and above. 




Combative activities, — The term “combative” is not as violent as 
It would first app^r. It describes a group of activities such as rooster 
fighting, tug-o-war, or wrestling,^ which have the “you versus me” ele- 
menu These are sometimes included in the self-testing category, es- 
pecially those appropriate for children in the intermediate gra*des. 
The more highlj competitive activities like tng-o^war or wrestling 
are nolf {(Inerally considered desirable for girls, ikany authorities 
include the edmhative-type activities that are ap|/ropriate for girls 
in the self-testing group. 

Values in combative activities: Most combative activities help build 
streiig^ speed, and agility. A child finds enjoymei|t and satisfactioii 
in pitting his strength and canning against those of an opponent Com- 
ba ti^ a ctivities may provide means for a person work off his 

iflp ®' *®**“®“*. “ ® wholesome and socially, accepted manner. 
UnAsr good leadership and with conunoiMense controls, such as 
equally mau^^ competitors, the activities may be carried on safely 
and without development of a spirit of overa^peasiveness.' Some of 
these activities help the individual leam to protect himself from 
physical danger in an emergraoy. 

Examples of progression in combative activities: In the primary 
evades there should be very UtUe ^phasis on combative-type 'ac 
tivities. “Rough and tumble” free play' seems to uke care of this 
need among little children. n ‘ i 
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In the middle grades combativea, such as Rooster Fighting, Bat 
TussK and Indian Leg WreaUe, are usually appropriate. These are 
rtomeui^ listed as self-testing acUviUes. Some games, such as King 
of^e Mountain and Capture the Flag, have comhative elements. 

Many of Uiose previously mentioned have interest and value for 
upper elemenury grades and can he conducted on a higher level of 
8 1 and vig(». At this grade level an approach to wrestlinge^ might 

be m Older. Boxing is not recommended as a compeUtive sport for 
any kge level. Instniction in hoxing is qnesUoned by many authorities. 

Rehiyf.— Relays are compeUtive situaUons in which one group 
i^ces to complete a pattern of acUvity before other similar groups 
complete the same patti^. The individuals in the group usuaUy go 
through the pattern in turn, one beginning immediately after the 
learn mate ahead of him finishes. 

Values in relays: Relays are effecUve means of moUvating interest 
m performing a skill or group of skUls not only correcUy hut speedily. 

' ®y **^||*y carried on with much excitement and compeUUve 
spint. As children learn to play together, ^ays afford £ne opportuni- 

Ues for ^ucauon in cooperaUon and observance of rules of sports- 
manlike behavior. 

Some rela^ can be used to sharpen children’s interest and skill 
m o^er activities. For example, there are relays involving ball- 
handl^ and ^ere are stunt relays. Other relays, however, are 

cai^ on for fun and vigor and without regard to sporu or other 
activities.^ 

Prog^on in relays: Children in the primary grades are not 
usually mteiested m relays. In the middle and upper grades the relay 
for^ do not vary much, but the complexity of movements, distances, 

hoeomo increasingly greater. The relays de- 
scnM for Uie fifth grade, pages 65 and 66, and those for the seventh 
Rtade, pages 69 and 70, are examples. 

Conditioning acHvUies (induding calisthenics ).^AU vigorous exeiw 
«ses have conditio^ valueg, if other health factor, are faVorable. 
However, conditioning activUiet as such are those which have physical 
development a. their major purpose. This is in contrast to games and 
^-t^ and other acUviUes wWch also help devdop physical 
efficiency bm which have addiUonal outcomes and interest values. 
The condinoning acUviUes are not generaUy recommended bdow 
the serenth grade, and then, mainly for boys. They indnde calie 
thenK activities (yigorons movements or tnercises done in- 

fora^y by large groups, usually in cirde formation and over a sat- 
• tamed .pen^), and carries (trenspoiting' another permn). 

Values: Condifioning exercises for older youth and adults are per- 
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formed •ometimes for “warm-up” or ‘*lhnbering-ap” paijMMea, aom^ 
times for a “work-out.” 

Under medical direction a trained person can administer correctiTe 
or therapeuUc exercises. It is unfortunate that most elemenUry 
schools, because of lack of qualified personnel, are not in position to 
cooperate in such service. Efforts directed toward prevention or cor* 
rection of defects pay greater dividmds in the formative yean of 
childhood than in later yean. 

Good posture and body mechanics are the result of good muMie 
traus, of balance in the various muscle groups, plus rest, good nutri- 
Uon, happy outlook, freedom from disease, and oUer factors. Teach- 
en^should not think that an occasicmal reminder to *%it straight” 
or “stand ull,” plus a few exercises is all that is necessary for good 
body control. 

Bmides the ii&ediate physiological benefite resulting from appro- 
correctly performed exercise, there may be useful “carry- 
over”. values for the perscm who learns the principles of body me- 
chanics and selects and does conditioning exeieiaea. Many adults and 
some younger persons find themselves in circumstances in which con- 
ditioning exercises offer them the only opportunity for mainuining 
a high level of physical efficiency. The exercises take relatively 
space and no equipment and can provide a complete “work-out” in 
a a|iort time: ' 

Progression in conditioning activities: The needs of children in 
grades below the seventh can generally be met tbrongb naming 
stunts, and oiher activities done informally. The alert teacher will 
see that there is balance-in vigorous activity and rest Activities such 
as the nnpsr type are sometimes used more for their self-testing 
and other interests than specifically for conditioning purposes. 

Chfldnm in grades 7- and S, particularly boys, occasionally take 
part in conditioning activities such as the ranger type or running 
for warm-up or limbering-up purposes, or Jor exercise on a day when 
most of the othw activities are not sufficiently vigorow (as, for 
example, on a day when individual and dual sports are being in- 
troduced). They mig^also learn several carries, preferably in con- 
junction with a unit ^|||^first aid. 

Cali$thenic$ for childrmi below grade 7 have questionable value 
and in some eas^ do harm. Unless an exercise is performed properly, 
it may exaggerate the condition k wit designed to improve. In moil 
rituationa, children in the sixth grade and bdow have neither the 
interest nor the coordination* to perform ealisthenie exercises eot^ 
rectly. Many t^hers jdo not now how to select the rrrnmlsijs or bdp 
the children learn to do them properly. 
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'^ere may be alight eonditiona^ auch aa mild poatural d^fecta, 
which can be helped through gmexal oonditioiiing activitiea and 
other kinda of acdvitiea carried on in the normal program. Theae 
«hould he done in coordination with the health aervice program in 
which auch factora aa aeating, rest, and proper nutrition *are 
conaidered. 

Exceptional children, auch aa thoae who are orthopedically handi- 
capped, may need apecial corrective exerciaea. Therapeutic activities, 
whether at home or at achool. muat be carried on under the auperw 
viaion of a physician. 

r 

^ Nature and outdoor actitariea.— There are deep Mtiafactiona in 
getting back to nature.” A number of physical education activities, 
including hiking, cycling, and related acUvitiea such aa camping or 
fishing have singular appeal. ' 

__J^ea: The health values of outdoor activiUes, catKed on with 
rm^t for the laws of nature, hre significanL They come from in- 
vigorating exercise, fresh air, sunshine, whetted appetite, and funl 
There are menul health conaideradona, too, in forgetting for a time 
the tensions of modern Uving while enjoyirig the beauty and simplicity 
of nature or in thrilling to adventure in the out of doors. There are 
•ocial values that come when there is comradeship 'and close associa- 
tion in elementary ways of life. 

The place of physical educadon in outdoor educadon is referred 
t6 in chapter IIL 

Examples of progression: Nature and outdoor acdvidea are en- 
jhyed by children of aU ages. The age and interests of cluldren will 
determine the leVd of pardcipadon. The extent in terms of distance, 
rugpdnM of terrain, and kinds of equipment should be simple to 
vrith. Several school syritems now provide day campA Others 
offer camping opportunides for a week or longer for a pordon of 
the pupil groups, aa, for enaraple, all sixth-graders. 

sports. Because the medium is unique, sw imming and other 
water sports are discussed as a separate classification. 

Values: Unfortunately, few elmnenUry schools have facilides for 
teaching swi mmin g and other water aedvides. Some, however, are 
near naturd bodim <|^ater suitable for swimming and could offer 
swimming instruction part of the year. From the standpoint of well- 
rmn^ed physical development, of aobial and ‘ recreational ”carry- 
over** vali^ and of peis^ safety and feelings of adequacy in ceiw 
tain situations, water sports are pnihahly uneqnalle(^llneh attendon 
la now being ^ven to development of faeiUties for kchool-cotnmunity 
lecieatiou which provide for diving, lifecaving, and 
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sumlar instruction for eJementary school pupils. Every child should 
have opportunity for these valuable experiences. ^ 

Examples of progression: Primary grades — security-giving activities 
like spluhing, jumping in, “jelly-fish” floating, ducking, and begin- 
ning swimming; middle grades — elementary swimming and diving, 
jiuuor life-saving, and simple water games; upper grades — advanced 
swimming and diving, junior life-saving, water games, and boating 
and canoeing. * 

fTinter sport *. — Some elementary schools, where climate makes it 
practicable, are teaching skating, ^ing, sledding, and related winter 
sports. 

Values: With proper concern for weather, winter spoils are health- 
ful and have high recreational value. Care should be taken not to 
give more than a reasonable proportion' of instructional time to these 
activities. 

Progression: Selection and progression of activities are very much 
dependent upon climate, faciliUe^ interests of the children and their 
parents, and the individual abilities of the pupils and teachers. 

The why of variety . — Perhaps this discussion of the various kinds 
, of physical education activities has shown the wide range of possible 
®^P®riences with accompanying responses. Th inking back over some 
of these we may see what a variety of activities means to children. 

Here are some examples. A stunt such as wheelbarrow involves 
strenuous movement and develops strength particularly of the arms, ' 
shoidders, and neck; another stunt, headstand, is static, calls for 
balance and sense of feeling the body in space, and develops strength 
mainly in the muscles of the neck and trunk. To hang or* to clii^ 
on playground apparatus involves coordination of the large mus<£i 
of the body; to meet a fast-moving Bill with a bat calls for fine 
coordination of visual perception and body movement To follow 
a dance pattern in a folk dance involves skill in and enjoyment of 
rhythmic response; to move the body to express an idea or feeling 
is to use (lance as a creative medium. 

Performing a high jump, swimming, and playing a game of paddle 
tennis “singles” are actions of indivi.!nal responsibility; “Boosting” 
a vofley Ball for one s team mate to “spike” and blocking an on- 
mshing opponent so that one’s fellow pAyer can pass the ball are 
matters of teamwork. Boys playing basketball may do so to enjoy 
ito competitive and aggressive elements; they may like mixed paddle 
badminton for its coeducational features. Relays and team games 
provide a kind of fun and adventure and call for respect of man- 
made rules which cor^pond in a way to the laws that^nviliaed ««■»» 
has made to govern Himself. Hiking a|td camping are different 
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.»f adventuw and fun; the Bucceaafiil outdoor man haa to obaerv* 
«ome of the age-old laws of nature rather than of mnn . 

All of these kinds of experiences can be meaningful. The child 
** normally and fully must have many of them. The 

child whose play program is limited to one or two games which he 
repeats day after day is being cheated of many wonderful opportuni- 
tie# for broad and rich experiences. 

building the physic€d education program 
Up to this point we have mentioned several dillerent kinds <4 ac 
UviUefc Perhaps we should now present a more complete concept of 
a good physical educaUon program. Obviously, if elemenUry educa- 
tion IS to be ba^ upon the needs and interests of children, there . . 
should be variations and differences among school programs. There 
are common elements, however, that are basic. Individual adaptation 
are usually made within" the framework of the basic elements. 

^ pha$ea of physical education 

Physical education may be considered to have three major phases 
-mstruction, recr^tion, uuramuraU. There is also the phase relat- 
ing to activities involving children of two or more schools. The 
nature and place of each in the elementory school program are dis- 
cuseed in ihe following toctioni. 

’ /nsrrucfmn.— Instruction is the £rm foundation of physical educa- 
tion for all children. This means purposeful teaching, teacher-pupil 
planning, and teacher guidance to the end .that all children may take * 
part m meaningful, deyelopmenul, fun-giving actiidties suited to 
their particular needs and interests. Teacher and pupib have specific 
objectives m mind. They are working together with the purposes of 
atUiumg physical efficiency, ability in ^fnl skilb, and ability to 
cooperate with and get along with others, a^^ well as of knowing the 
ralM and other important facts related to a wide variety of' activities. 
Children will not always recognise these objectives as they ate given 
here, but with the teacher's help they will be motivated toward self- 
improycment which in the end will results in the attainment of the 
objectives. Children will gain some of the values of physical educa- 
tion through classroom discussion, but for the most part they will 
have to participate actively on play areas— indoor and outdoor— 
to dttain physical, social, and emotional develppment 
Instru^ton should be mnphasised during what is usually called the 
p y‘*cal ^ucation period. From day to day and ovw a period of 
weeks and years there should he cmisUnt planning and evaluation 
among pupils and teachers to provide for a balanced, varied, and 
progressively developmental series of experiences. 
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There is ■ place in this instructional phase for every ehild in 
school, regardless of siae, shape, or physical condition. Each one has 
his own needs that can he met through wiee planning. 

Consider all of the experioioes in physical education which a child 
needs in order to develop fully. Gmaider, also, the many hundreds 
of hours of leisure that will challenge him to use the skills, knovd- 
edge, and appreciations that he has gained during the instructional 
phase! It is evident that there must he sufficient time in the school 
day for this purpose and that the time must be used intelligentlj 
and meaningfully! 

Recreation. — All aspects of physical education have recreational 
values. The term is used here in a limited amise. The recr ea tional 
phase of physical education gives the child opportunities to choose 
worth-while activitiM during leisure hours — that is, during free play 
Or supervised play periods, receas, after^chool hours, week ends, 
holidays, or vacations. These recreational opportunities will include 
free play, club activities, and outings. The emphasis will be upon 
fun and not upon organisation or scores or team standings. 

Through good instriKtion the child will learn to take part in a 
number of games, stunts, dances, and other activities, and will be- 
come sufficiently skillful in them to have satisfaction in play and to 
enjoy status with his playmates. While there is a limited choice of 
activities during instruction, it is in the recreational phase that the 
child is most often challenged to choose. He may put into prsctioe 
good things that he has learned or, lacking them, may 6"d less 
desirable forms of leisure. ' 

Physiologists tell us that a growing child in good physical condition 
probably needs 2 to 4 hours of vigorous play every day. Since the 
instruction period is necessarily limited by administrative factors to 
30 or 40 minutes a day, usually in two short periods in primary 
grades, the need for proviaiatf^ of facilities, equipment, leadership, 
and encouragement for children to engaf^ in health-giving, lestful 
recreation should be strikin|^y obvioiw. All children need these recrea- 
tional opportunitieiHrthe childroi with special problenM as well as 
the fit and able. 

/nmimiirah.— Intramnrals literally mean *Sdthin the walls.” Li 
some schools this phase of physical location has many of the aspcf?ts 
of the recreational phase-^^ free play so much, but organised 
gam^ or dancing, or swimming for fun wkwre oompetition is not an 
important elemmit. 

In other schools and especially in grade 7 and above the teni;i^|i^J 
plier friendly compe^tkm among individuals and groups. ****t Mf j tff* ? ^ 
school in selected sports. They playing units mi ght bs class groups 
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(©•pociAlly where there are numeroua aectioiu of grades), cluha, 
^eama, or uinilar group, that offer reme kind of loydty atUch- 
menla. For sample, in a rehool there might be a voUey ball touma- 

***V **'^*! '^*^ , ^ tCAma, girl, team., or mixed team, repreaoit- 
the school • three rection. of grade 7 and two recUon. of grade 8. 
ere might al«> be a paddle tennis tournament open to all ainales, 

"PP®' Such competition 

O be equalised^ free of undue orfuiudon and preMurea, and 
mouva^ Mnd conducted for the moM part by the children themselvea. 
A fuUer direumion wiU be prerented in the foUowing chapter. 

Activities involving children of two or more schooU.— Priority 
of rmnroe. in terms of time, personnel, «id fond, should be given 
to the major phases of elemenUry school education— inaimertoii, 
r«re«,on, ud in/romiirefs. However, activities such a. play days 
and sirnm dej% wltieh involve children of two or more schools «id 
ave high ao^ val^ are to be encouraged. On these occasions children 
rrmn sevoal schools eome'to one location for a day of fun. In play 
.lay. temns or group. .« made up. of children from the nweral njhools, 

M u include activities in 

whii* the playi^ unit, arc compond of member, of the same ndiool. 

ta either w the emphati. k upon fun and social participation and 
the eompetitive aspect k subordinated. 

win b« to the phuM of. 

phaM hiTO W doYdoped fully wme coo- 
•idoMUOD bo gtooB to tolomhool .lUolto^»iti« autoly to 

■ho form of liiuitod torluttoul gmm botoom.' Ddjhhortog «dtooU. 
lulw tohool oompo^ to olommiuiy podm, if eouduetod to dl, 
ould be ^ of high pressure elements— such as publicity, all-star 
nwarj and t^ Uke-and, except for certain kinds of activities 
j^d not U «tsn^ below the seventh grade. Activitiesr should be 
ol^ ***• Phytiologicd niaturity of the 

•ged to take part in organised athletic pregrmms unices the questions 
fartori^ ™ **** blowing chapter are answered honestly and satk- 

Henlih ««Wren». pkyeUed educaiUm 

Hetdth /e^ao-d^elopment of physical efieieney k one of the pri- 

«d«cation, uid vigorous activity plays a 
Ptominent part in the pioeess. Health condderttion. are p4r4ount 
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Ued sf activities la wUek he »iU be ea- 
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Each child thould have a complete medical oounlnaticMi upon entering 
ichool and at leaft three timea thereafter — in intennediate gradea, in late 
elementary or junior high aehool, and before leaving high tchooL In addition^ 
any child who teemi to need a medical examination ahould have one wiK'ther 
or not he if due for a periodic check-up. Such need may be indicated by the 
obaenrations of teacher or nurae, by low vitality and poor phyaical achievement^ 
by acadmie or behavior problmi in school, or by other ways. 

Relationahipa among teacher and other tchool personnel, nurse, physician, 
and parent, should be such as to permit interpretation of the chilcTs needs 
and necessary adapiatioiM of the school program. All people who are viuUy 
interested in the child should work together to make sure that the best p<^sible 
adjustments in school and out are made for him. 

Dlneas and injury: Healthful and safe living in school and ont is a ma^r 

outcome to he sought at all times. Children physically below par should have 
modified activity or rest Teachers and parents should have the guidance of a 
physician in determining the kind of physical activity that is salted to a 
child who has been ill. If it is not possible to have a physieian*a guidance, 
teachers should nae good judgment and caution. 

All precautions should be taken to eliminate hasards and to instruct children 
in safe participation. If. in ^Ite of this, accidents occur — or if children become 
ill in school — first aid and enH^rgency rare should be carried out in accordance 
with established procedures^ 

Health records: Thefe records help educators, physicians, and others see at 

a glance what a child or group is like, what his or their needs are, and what 
fHegreti has been made ov^ a period of time. Braidra the records med in 
health services— -medical examinatiM emre^ tender obsemtion recorch, and 
the like — there should be records of work in physical education as well as in 
other phases of schooling. Anecdotal records of observations of children at 
play, which tell bow children are getting along with skilla and with each other, 
and the progress they are making, are extremely revealing and l^pfuL 

Hedthfnl and safe facUides and equi|Hneul: Hie ^viroiunenl not only hm 
ma immediate infioence on chlldiw in terms of mdtedon and aafety, but Imt 
more subde effects relating to attitudes and feelinp about Imlth, agf^, or 
t physical education. Not all aehools cun have fine modern plants, ill ahrald 
provide basic hygienic, safety, and esthetic controls. These include 
things as safe water and sanitary drinking facUidea, uimbmu^^ fdiy areas, 
dust-free and nooth surfaces of |day areas, draa rtm rooms, and dean 
tumbling mats. ^ 

In* grades above the fifth md desirably in all gra^ baym^ the furteary, 
every effort dbould be made to provide f^ ^h***gf of dotldng for shower- 
ing after vigorous aedvity. Boys and guia who return to the chnsroMi grimy 
and perspiring are not able to be emnfortable with themselves or others. 

Possibly the place to stmrt is with ad^fuate fo^ww. Mok phyaical aedvides 
can be done cdFoc^vely a^ a^ely only wbmi footing k aeeure. Flying im 
barefeet, or stocking f^ k Icus misfactory ikm in **gym* of the 

possibUides of foot injuriea. Time is also die UkeUhood ^ infee* 

dons such as athlete^s foot 

Health and aafedy praedeaa in physieal education: The way U> le^ 
health b to praedee I^thfnl Uvfaig. The gw^pram Mm tmj 

opportunities to put ii^ day4o-day Ihri^ lurlnHpJet a good health. To the 
alert teacher, the following poatfbiMei ^ bodthfel behaviw may %e m§^ 
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f(«tivr: (1) Wdcring appropriate doihing and footweai^rom the atandpoint 
of penooal deanlioea* and Mfetr* freedom of movement, avoidaaee of “cooling 
off" too qnickly, and •MformaiiM with good taMe; (2) engaging in exeiciac 
appropriate to one'a pltyiioal condition; (3) itof^ing atrenuona activity before 
***'****'^ fatigne; (4) recogniming one'a phyaical limita of atrength, «fcill, 
balance, or endurance; (5) keeping a balance in exerciae, aleep, real, reJaxaiion, 
work, atndy, and aedentary paranita; (61 eating, aa well aa csrcnmataocea 
permit, a Imallhfal diet; (7) oaing good judgment in regard to roting im- 
mediately before or ^ter vigorona play — ihia induct “grabbing a bite on the 
fly," eming harrio<fly, and eating jnal before, during, or juM after an activity 
that ItaAhigh emotional content; (8t planning, organiaing, and following ralra 
of conduct or regaladona that have bearing npaa Htertananahip, conaideratimi 
of athen, nd infa pa rtici pa tio n. 



Adju9tjnM for oxtepiionol childreH.—AB child^ derive the 
oppoitfinities for oelf*realisati(« which are injfermt in phyaical educa* 
tion, Tho aetivitias'ahotild <be adapted to the needs of those who take 
part The needs of stnne ehildreii, however, eztrad beyond the usual 
raufo and call for specU otmaitliBratioii. Childresi who have such 
DMcb an eaUed *^e3u^epti4NiaL** 

luMifar as h is in keeping vrfth medical advice, tdiildrcn with special 
needs should be included in the regular program. Among these chil- 
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dren are thoM who have a alight cerdiac (heart) diaturl>ance, thoac 
who are alighUy crippl^ hard-of-hearing, or partially aighted, or 
thoae who are temporarily in need of apecial omiaideration auch aa 
the children who have returned to achool after recovering from an 
operaUon or other illneaa. Adjuatmenta for them, particularly in 
regard to the vigor of acUvitiea, ahould be made in accordance with 
advice of a phyakian. Eapecial cauUon needa to be obaerved in aome 
caaea aa, for inatance, in the uae of balla or other moving objecta by 
the partially aighted. Many activitiea can be adjuated, aa, for exampl^ 
having a crippled child take hia turn at bat and permitting anotlier 
' child to run for him. * 

Some children have more aerioua handicaps The cerebral-palaicd 
chUd or the aeverely crippled victim of poliomyelitia are examplea 
of children who have apecial phyaical and reereatioaial needa. Phyaical 
Iherapiata, oocnpatioaal tberapiata, phyaical edncation teacher*,' and 
otfaera who are trained in tlua wtjrk, fonctiooing under the guidance 
of medical apecialiat*, are needed for childrvm with auch problem*. 

In all of theae caaea, alight or aeveie, the children do not need 
pity but do need opportmutifi to make adjiMmenU for their aflic- 
tioai*, to find their place in the aocial order, to carry their own re- 
aponaibUitiea to the extent that they are able, and to gain aaaorance 
and aelf-reapeet 

The penonality devdopment of atypical childroi require* aerioua 
a^ oonatant oonaideration. It ia important to give the exceptional 
child aa much leaponaibility aa he can aaBunMf-bat no more. Hrere 
are many opportunitiea for leaderahip open to theae children, nmh 
aa being aquad leader, tMm manager, aotnekaepar, or referee. The 
teacher haa to uae dkcretion, however. No diild wanta to ait day in 
and day mit and keep aoore while other children play. 

Traditionally, the phyaicaUy gifted child-the athleto-haa found 
challenge and recognition in phyaical education activitiea. The prob- 
lem oftmi ia (me not of providing additumaj outlet* for hia abilitiea 
but of protei^iag him from exploitation. 

The forage cA«M.—Somctime* an overgrown or overage child doee 
not fit into hia group. Two avenues aeem open if hia abilitiea exceed 
thoae of moat children in the group. Sometime*, if it aeema deairable 
from the paychological aUndpoint, be might aaaiat the teacher in 
mating the other daaa membera and in aaauming aimilar reapon- 
^UiUea. Moat often, he ahould have opportunitiea to participate in 
t^ matructional and other phaaea of phyaical educatiim with children 
of like Biae or -aUlity. 

t n * "***•.!? “* **“ **®”**’ aoggoation* of the 

followiiig MCtioii might iippljr* 
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Thv nonparticipaiin§ chiU. —Often there is in cIam ihe child who, 
•ecmin^y nomud in other respects, shows little desire to lake part 
in physical edocation activities. There ought to be, first, a medical 
examination, including a check of basal metabolism — to be sure he 
is free of physical defects. Then he might be appealed to through 
his particular interests, such as reading or making thin gs. 

The child may feel inadequate in bis group because he is unskilled 
and awkward. Perhaps, he may have had to compete with brothers, 
sisters, or peers who were gmierally superior in regard to physical 
•hills. The teacher should help that child improve his abilities — 
beginning at whatever level he may happen to be. Wh«i other chil- 
dren understand, they, too, can sometimes help him. There should 
be many opportunities for success. Sometimes to b^in with, a simple 
stunt or a hi ki n g trip or other activity in which there is little of the 
competitive elemmit will help him. 

Many times motion pictures or other audio-visual aids, visits by 
a coach, or outstandiag athlete, or similar motivations will encourage 
the “pijdilem” child, as well as the others, to improve. 

Coeducation . — The social values of most physical location ac- 
tivities are so important that, wherever appropriate, they aliould be 
'carried on coeducatioruilly. Participation in physical education ac- 
tivities by boys and girls helps them to know and understand each 
other better. To, live happily, boys and giris have to learn their own 
sex roles in life. Coedimational physical education helps them to 
^ this. Some activities have nmn’s rules, girb’ rules, and rules for 
“mixed” participation. Some activities have a boy's part and a girl’a 
part. Certain courtesies, coiMideratioas, and ways of acting are part 
of the traditions or “unwritten laws” of some coeducational activities. 
Some activities, though, are traditionally masculine and some are 
f emin i n e. In most instances, however, it is a matter of degree or 
emphasis which determines whether these activities should be co- 
educational. 


Separation of boys and girls in schoc) activities is not generally 
recommended at any age leveL There are, however, some activities 
• that, under certain circumstances, nught be carried on separately. 
These are mainly the ones in which differences in stnmgth or «lcin 
make it uninteresting or unsafe for girls to participate with boys, 
such ai touch football, combatives, or other activities in which body 
contact is predominanL Stunts and similar activities are sometimes 
inappropriate on a coeducational basis because of conditions relating 
to dress or costume. 

Integration, — Physical education is included in the dementary 
school program because it has unique contributions to to the 
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wpil-rounded growtli .nd development of children. Th.i .hoidd al- 
way. be the cnlenon a^ainat which any physical activilv ia evaluated 
before it u included in a child’t achool experience. 

Certain phyaical education exj>eriencea, however, enrich other learn- 
ing activiuoi of the children. Theae ahould be uaed only when the 
relationahip. normally ari«. and when it ia app.rmit th.i the bmad 
objective, of phyaical education can .till be achieved and a balance 
in program maintained. Aa an example, the teacher and pupil, migli, 
^-n the folk dance, they conaider to be worth while in their phyaical 
education program for the time when they are moat meaningful in 
relation to a k>c..I atudie, project. It would not be dcirable. how- 
ever, to peraut with a folk dance which the children do not par- 

alme*thin ihe dance happen, to fit nicely with 

aomething elae they are atiMlymg. .Neither would it be wUe to neglect 

o ler kind, of activitiea by .pending a diaproportionate amount of 

,Ume on folk dance, even-fhough children do like them and they 
clo mate to other atudie*. 

Po-ikl, phyrir.l 

!£ . > pupil, will find innun.rrt.1, 

chfT**^ Z'**- O"** of «he preceding aection. of thi. 

Id^Uon**!^"' "T u~'i"L .iWnrtion. for phyaical 

tm. Many olhem could be mentioned, auch aa: Prevention and care 
of mju^; aafe pracUce. in all phyaical aclivitim and pa’rticulariy 
A outdoor acuvitiea-water aporta. cycling, camping, 

Md tho like; aafe practice, on pl.ygroimd. and play app.rai.n Tddh 
tional matter. relaUng to communicable di«‘a«^-the common cold 

* 3r"^d th i«f«tion.; aafe drinking’ 

Za Z r ™T “ ^ .ctivitim^hobbi« 

^ other forma of recreation, making and keeping frienda, and 
cowliicaUwial participation. 

Unguage art*. A child in de«-ribing or diacuming . game can 
^ learning about clarity of oral or written «pr«.ion.1ntere.t in read 

riJhTJ”'""**'”” “ -- •dealing 

with .porting event, or .port per*on.liii«L Children’s play intereeu 
make for enjoyable dramatixalion in mant forma. Uai^ good tech- 
puup pU„„i„j to. ph,.ic.l edocUon i. tap,r„„, p, 

M.th«n.,ie._M.ny <d th, m.tWB.,i„l cIcuImIom Involvrf h, 
«■«!. o^noon. .. dttenmnin* u»p, .undin*. .re ukeo 

up «lh u«er.« bp boyi „d girl, when Ihey w„, k.!Tu,. reenl” 
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cmn find practical uae for snd rocordj when the^ are 

-ed to show tho children’* own progcnat. PupiU of all gradtw 
n BiMaiire and lay out the boundaries, courts, or patterns that are 
ed in Uieir reU>^ and other activilie*. The teacher will 

pect the decree of preciaion and the malhematical operation* to 
in keepinic with the children’# level. 

Children often apMid their own money for play material* and in 
*’®S**^ may be concerned with bud^tin^ and buying wiaely. 
the upper grade*, they may heljj with achool problem* relating to 
B purchaae of aports and other equipment and auppliea. 

Social atudie*. — Children may aometimea gain inaight into tlie way 
life of our own people and people of other place* and time* 
rough learning about dance*, atunta, game*, and other activilit* 
^1****® They may note the reJationahipa between tlie ac* 

itie* and the cultural and physical faclom that bear upon them, 
dldren may learn techniques of planning and working together 
nou^ organiaing and carrying out Uieir play activitie*. The rela- 
oahips of the social controls in play to those in civic life may 
understood in varying degree* by the children of various age 
els. Sha^ issues which arise in relation to play sometime* provide 
^ellent opportunity for development of problem-solving technique*, 
icieooe.— Many elenieoUry scienufic principle*, such as those relat- 
: to leverage., forces, inertia, balance, and friction, can be applies! 
Ml chUdren omiaider their own problems of body balance, move- 
nt, or lifting in varioiM activities. When a child is interested in 
mg bow far be can throw a ball or in throwing it accurately, he 
y be ret^piive to ideas on the simpler aspects of an object in 
tion. Children may be interested in climate or terrain when these 
na relate to the choice of recreation or to care of play equipment 
1 they value. As they decide the beat way to keep mats clean 
to use the ^ower or locker rooms, they will want to base their 
iaiooa on acicmtific facta relating to disease transmission, 
fittic and art.— The relationships of music to'rhyUims as used in 
rakal education have bera r^erred to in detail earlier in this 
Through many physical activities the pupils may grow to 
»reciate and enjoy beauty of form and graceful movement and 
iHe ^ color^ spEoct aiul deiign. 

ndostrial arts. — The induatrial arts program n»ay be a very helpful 
of physical educatim. Childrmi can obtain practical experience 
le making equipment and supplies that are needed in the physical 
eatkm activitiea. 

itercsta in sports can relate to an understanding and appreciation 
he qualitiea of many kinds of materials used in physical education 
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facilities, equipment, and supplies. For example, an eighth'grade boy 
who wants to buy a set of bow and*arrows learns that different Iciwd* 
of wood have different qualities and that only oertain woods are selected 
for good grades of amhery tackle. 

■A 

summary 

In order that a child may develop to the full extent of his capael- <' 
ties, the school curriculum must afford many broad, varied, meanb^* 
ful experiences, and provide understanding leadership. Amoi^ the 
experiences will be variety and balance in activities of the physical 
education program — rhythms, creative-dramatic activities, games, self- 
testing activities, comhativea, relays, conditioning activities, nature 
and outdoor activities, water sports, and winter sports. The activities 
will be selected in accordance with the needs and interests of the child 
and .will become progressively more complex in skill techniques and 
organization as the child, himself, grows and matures. ; 

The school has a responsibility for providing instructtoj|.iii .|»faysical 
activities so that each child may gain the skills, information, "ml 
appreciations which will enable him to meet his growth needs for 
activity, to profit from the social and emotional processes involved, 
and to develop personal resources for wholesome recreation. The 
school should also be concerned about providing ^couragement, 
leadership, and opportunity for recreation^ participation in school 
and during out-of-school hours. Additional opportunities for physical, 
social, and emotional growth might be provided, especially for chil- 
dren of the upper grades, through an informal intramural program. 
After all the needs of all the pupils are provided for, first, throng^ 
instruction and recreation for all pupils, and, second, through the 
additional recreational opportunities of intramurals^ play days and 
sports days for children of middle and upper grades, then the ele- 
mentary' school might consider informal, invitational interschool pat^ 
ticipation in selected activities for children of grades 7 and 8. Ip 
all phases of physical education, modifications dionld'he made for 
children who cannot participate in the regular program. 

Certaip basic considerations should apply from the beginning of 
planning for the physical edncati<m'of children. Among these are: 
Protection of health and motivati<m of desirable heal^ practices, 
adjustments for exceptional children, as well as the overage childrmi, 
encouragement of the child who does. not. paititl|pa»^ whol^eartedly, 
planning for coeducational partidpatkst where^ef, ||j|»pMpriatat and 
integrating the interests and learnings hf physical - b^jooatiiMi with 
those of other areas of the onrricnlnikK^where iftero are natural, easy 
relationships and wh<nre the full values ii>f physi^~edocati<m and 
other subjects can be' maintained. * 
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Chapter III . ^ 

suggestions on the "how” of physical educafion 

]^yneei, ed ucat ion and the gmend echool day 

At point the reader maj be wmideiing how to get in ah the 
phyncal Mucatioh and other learnings too. To anawer thia, let oa 
conaider the achool day aa a whole. Flezihility ia the keynote. By 
working together, the people of a adund oan oiganiae carry*on 
their program in the way that ia beat for the children of that achooL 
No two aitoationa are alike. The foUowing diacuaaioiia are anggeative 
of what aome aehoola are doing to faeilitate phyncal education aa 
port of a total program. 

Play before eclfooL — ^When boa achednlee or other came 

aome children to omne to achool early, arrangnnenta ahonld. be nu^e 
to have the achotd open and comfortable. Adminiatratora, teachen, 
parenta, a&d pnpila planning together can arrange to hare anllicient 
adult auperviaioa on band with recreational eqmpniMit and nippliea 
OTaflable^to aee that the t^dren will be wdl eared for and will 
nare imoreati^ worth-while thhtgi to do. * ’ ‘ 

Imurmciim during eehapl konn.— The teaming of phydeal edima- 
tkm re^m a dteatiott in which children mn work pnrpoae^y 
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and safely. Since some schools have extensive faeilities and resomee^ 
this offers no problem to them. Each teacher tifce her class to a 
playroom or outside play area, or use a spadons classroom for 
physical education at the time that seems b^ and natnral daring 
the day. 

Unfortunately, many other schools do not have this advutage; 
therefore an orderly procedure^of scheduling has to be worked out 
to provide a teaching situation uncrowded and free of 
The prindpal, teachers, and children must plan oooperativdy to 
share facilities and other resources equally and to use then efidmtly. 
Throughout the day the various grades should take turns having 
thdr ph 3 Tsioal educaUon period. 'The more limited the resources, the 
more necessiuy becomes a definite schedule in order that each child 
may have instmcti<n in physical education daily. 

Recreation and intramuralt during recett, lunchf and activity perioda, 

^The recess period of some schools gives <q>pottunity for free pl ay. 
An extended lunch period provides time for free plsy and organised 
recreational and intrannral activities as wdL However, many 
are reconsidering the use of these times arid are worl^ out othfc 
proc^ures such as those described in ^e four following paragrapln 

The. recess period-of the traditimal type 1^ been replanned. One 
of its former purposes has been elimiMted ainoe the children are 
allowed to use drinking facilities and toilet facilities as needed. There 
are also flexibility and freedom of movement in classromn activities 
and a friendly mfonnal atmosphere. These dianges plus the inrtmo* 
tional physical education period and frequimt **activity periods** ' 
have reduced the need for recess. There still is plaoe in the schedule 
for a penod m^ which children can have free play. Such a period 
is usuaUy planned by teachers and principal for the days in which 
children will not otherwise have free play. 

Some schools, in which most of the children eat lunch either at 
. school or at' ^their homes relatively close by, have found that mily 
30 to 45 minutes^iis needed for the lunch period (for each lunch 
section). Those who Mt at school go to the lunchroom in shifts, 
several classes at a time. They are given sufteient time to wash their 
hands before eating — without penalty of losing place in Ifae or 
being too late for warm or suficient food. There is no |>artieiilar 
rush. Handwas hin g and eating reqnire about a half hour where faefli* 
ties are adequate and organisation is good. *010 c|iildren return' to 
the dasstoom or to other plaees for tlmir dbolee of lertfid activities 
daring the remaining j^ew mlimtes of their luneh period. Emdtkmally 
stimulating sitnations immediately after eating are avoided. 
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By reducing nocctsity of reccMee and by cutting down on the 
lunch period^ these schoole conaerve time that can be naed to schedule 
a period for activities that involve children of several grades at the 
same timOi This period ii sometimes called an *^activity period.’’ De- 
pend!^ on the situation and age of the children, it lasts from 30 to 60 
minutes and is provided from one to several times a week. In this' 
activity period, c h i l d r en plan and coOduct their dub activities such 
as liobby groups, Jumor Rod CitM^ and the school band. They also 
plan and induct their school organisation units, such as the student 
council, health committee (if it is not part of hie council), safety 
patrol, and bus patrol. Special activities like assembly periods, cere- 
momes, and hohday observances aite carried on at that time. Some^ 
tiines this period is used for inforhil recreation or free play. Intra* . 
mural activities arc often schedule during the activity period. The 
activity period is particularly desirahle where some pupils cannot 
remain after school because they are transported by bus or for other 
reasons. 

To avoid conflicts, teacheis, pupils^ and principal have to plan 
the use of the period in advance. They may schedule certain con* 
tinning activities on regular days. | 

. Recreatum^ inirmmuraU^ and othJjr activiiiea after $chool. — Activities, 
ccmducted after school classes arc olsmissed extend opportunities for 
paitimpation. For those pupils who are free to participate, opportunities 
should be made available for informal play, cldb activities, intramural 
sports, and, under certain conditioiU, interschool activities. 

Special day$ for ipecial occusioijs.— Some activities have sdEcient 
value to warrant an occasional schMQttng-uf^a^^lock of school time 
for them. Among these activities mi^t be mentlbned play-days or 
* sports days, day camp or camping trip, cycling or other ouldobr 
excursion, and pageants or festivals. Care should be taken, however, 
to msun that tune which should be used to help children have a broad 
range of experiences is not used to perfect a festival or camivaL 

• ' V 

conducting physical education activitic$ 


Qupter n diieiiiMd what a physical education program is 
what it does tor boys and girls., This chapter offelis some genmal 
sngge^ions on how them aetiyities might he carried out 

featurm 6f iitstrmetiom ^ 

Who $haU teeeht cUosroom tocher or tpecUd teacher? Some people 
say classrooms teacheia should do the work, others 4hat specialists 
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children nndemand why they an workina .toward Mtlain 
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ift soeoeaa. Wh«m they come face to face with prohlems of onmnisa. 

^ ^LT**ir”**®*I’ ^ ***^ “®’® nndentanding of th^d^ 
of individual membeia in group undertakings. 

Tem^ and _pupils planning the schedule of the school day wiH 
nddroUy oonnder the ^ -nd purposes of thdr physi^ 
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assistant is selected. The teacher and squad leaden together some* 
tines decide how the boys and girls will be distributed among the 
squadsL 

Some general guggestiona on teaching,— UmitktioBB of space pre- 
vent a full treatment of methods of teaching physical education. 
Several of the references in chapter X give detailed attention to 
this aspect A few geqeral suggestions are offered here. 

pre-planning. 

1. Plm to teach physical education just as a good teacher plana 
for other learning experiences. 

2. Keep in mind the general objectives of pfay^eal education and 
try to break them down into specific ohjeotives. 

3., R ememb er that aU teaching should be based upon the needs 
and interests of childroL 

4. Know the activUiet that you plan to teach or that the children 
are likdy to choose— rules, re^atiima, oourtesies, equipment, health 
and safety preoautiona, boundariea, j^nnd rules, adaptaticma, varia* 
dona, and other fundamoitals. It also hdps to know such things as 
historical development (if sig ni ficant), social or carty«over values, 
promiiMat people or teams related to the aodvity, and other interest- 
ing information. 

L 5. Analyae’ the akilla. If you can’t demonstrate tl{e at least 

know how they, should be done. Those skills that you can’t demou- 
i ' . strate yourself mi^t be presented by older pupils or by pu|tils in 
the class (mually there are one or two who can). Sometimes special 
teachers of health and jfhysieal education or high-echoed pupils are 
available. There are many written descriptions of physical education 
and visual aids in many forms, including slow-motion pictures, 
which might be used. * 

planning with the pupila. 

1. Try to picture some of the possibilities of elms ptooednre before 
going to the play area. Know what activities wiU be «p and 

generally in what order. Broadly these idmu appjy: 

H sts a vfsmi up scUyily first wUdi sll ptmils esn do sncMstfnlly and 
with fttBo 

<b) Lei SUM of the ehUdrse sbi( sHiile iho e^ecs perfona, mi then alter, 
aato if a tiafiiic gme or other rhydonk aethitjr is etfieeisUy Tigorotis. 

(e) Consider intersperdnf the km viforoes asnonf the oMte tisoroos when 
dw activitiss of ^ lesson vary In vigor. 

(d) Decldo *e order of acUvtlies ie part at Imsi; widi reference to tho 
fadlMes add ogaipmem bcfaii osed so that changes from one scUrity to 
— ih cr may be speedy ^sd ovdariy. 

. <e) Plan la oed tbc daso on a h«ppy eot>^ wMi sll ebOdran taUag part. 
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coL»T(.'"- ”7'' diffewiKM. CbJlmge Ihe En. 

imorifv..* ***^' for the incp.ciui«d. To 

o7r.:s otl “■* 

ho\^‘ ph^'j'Jdo^"ul*“ 

DaDil'k !7 “JKJf.'"'”*’ “PpIlM. «od odier necTMiUea >o that with 

on the piny area, ' * . • 

mterest,. enthucium, and fun in phyaical education in- 
spire the same reaponac^ in chUdren. 

cn^^ **,*®®“ “ Po-ible. Avoid drawn^ut dia- 

3 . Demonstrate or diagram Where necemary. 

iJ’aSTJ’**'* “«* controlled. Stand «, that entire group can 
ina evnl ^7®"* children in fairly close formation while mak- 
hest exnl^Id ^ or d^onstrations; however, some acUviUes are 
I^vi“ formaUon for that 

thf; r**^. “^r. performance, and, a. far mi 

aoZrit!” ♦*™“«»^**»eir procedure, for self-improvemenL It is 
place th!i ocpocially witli smaU children, to actually 

nolp them get the feel” of the skill. 

6. ^rrect outstanding fault, but let details go in the beainnimr 

V 

eohi w**fk** ?****^ ^dren active as conditions allow especially in 
^fr^ large groupa, ^y to hav“ 

each nnit f”*”**t **** •mallest number of players possible in 

^ ^ the sitnaUon uid give a maximiun 

j<» U» pU,io,%,« 

'*7"" *■“ «ti.. pTt. Do 

<) the stnmger playen to monopolise the activity. 
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9. P *7 Mpecial attention to health and aafetf. S<Hnethnea hy mov- 

ing a group a few yarda, they avoid a aafety kuuurd. Keep' away from 
draughty, cold, dainp placet when pupib are inadequately , d r ea ae d. 
Alao, rememher that a room heated oomfottably for an inactive 
peraon may be undeairahly wann for one part in vigoroua 

activity. When childrffi are playing a running game, do not allow 
thenf to run to a wall; tue a line aa a atopping or turning plac^ 

10. Give a definite aignal for Matting and atopping the activity. Uae*^ 
a wjpitle where neceaeary but aparin^y. EIxpoM ehildrea to reapood at 
onoe. (Let them be reaptmaible for abiding by reguladoiia they help 
make.) 

11. Make the moat of the social dtuationa to encourage fair play, 
teamwork, and other aocially deairable c<HidaoL Be alert to cdiaerve 
individual children in their relationahipa with the group. Try to 
undetirtand their atrong qualitiM aa well aa manifeatatiooa of pen 

aonality needa. 

V 

12. Watch for waning intereet, eapecially with primary children. 
Change an activity before i| **plays out" the other hand, becaoae 
pupila remain intereated in an activitj>ia no reaaon to ocmtinue it 
beyond ita normal value in a complete and balanced program. 

13. Encourage pupil leaderahip. Children may be ' refereea, cap- 
taina, acore-keepera, and other typea of leaden. They ahould be re- 
aponaible for equipmenL 

after the activities are over. 

1. When there are aaaignmenta or preparations to be carried for- 
ward from the leaeon, the inatructiona should be dear and definite.. 
The childtm ahould understand the purposes for such 
or preparations. 

» 

'2. Han for oontinui]^ evaluation in which pupila have a part 
What has been accomplished? What simple records should we ke^? 
What does this mean for the pupils? How these thmgp ^ nf^ 
doing be improved? These are k^ queitiona. The teacher may need 
the hdp of pupils, parents, and ooaaRiltants in physical education 
to reach sound ooncloaitHis: 

providing for recreation and voiuntary parUcipcaUm within 
thmsehod 

Informal recreation . — Providon for and enoouracNneni^of informal 
play are important aspects of dementary edneatieii. By observing 
chfldren in thdr vol^tary play, teachen can leani many 
about them. ’ M 
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Times for informal plaj are Wore and after achool hourt, dorinc 
certain a^rity p^iods, daring reooM and lunch perioda. 

Aetinties appropriate for informal play are innnmerable. They 
rai^ from, the traditional marblea and topa to any of the other 
activities mentitmed in chapter IL 

Adult aapervuion of free play ia derirable. Ite purpose b not to 
!««*, to organiae, to influence pupU choices, nor to act as a police- 
The adult b near the play>I^ to observe the children, to 
make sure that proceedings go on safely, paiticulariy where different 
^ groups are relatively dose to each other, and to guide pupUa 
in desirable social behavmr. ' 

Kecrealion duin. — During the time suggested for informal play, 
club aetrv^ can take place. The kinds of Npluhs have been sug- 
^ted e^er in thb chapter. They will vary in each school accord- 
^ to the interesto of the pupils, their homes, and the community. 
Quha.wially have a faculty sponsor and pupil oScera. 

Play and sports days.-Play days bring ^gather a large group 
M school diildren, usually from mighboring schools, for a plaiuied 
program of healthful, joyful activities. In play days the element 
vof oompedtion b held to a minimum. The emphaab b up<m play 
tor pUy^ sake. Much attention b given to the mcial values; the 
children from the heat sdbool plan to make their guesto comfortable 
abq to ^Ip tlMB m good times 

Teams are umally, ma^ up of pupils from aeveral schoob who 
play together. Thb b in contrast to sports days in which s team from 
one sehool anmpetas as a unit with a team from anothm. 

Sporb days are similar to play days except that tesma keep their 
school idmitifieatkm. A large number teams represent each school 
in ^e various activities. Emphads b upon fun, and there are no 
o^y awards, pnblieity, or other aspects of higUy orgmibed compe- 
utioa. ^ 

PIs7 days and qwrta days, to be sucoesdul, call for detailed and 
thoui^tful planning. Several of the references Ibted in chapter X oon- 
lain deeeripttons of play days and sports days. 

/niroauiird prograai. — ^The nature and place of intramnral activities 
wore dbcossed in die previous chapter. We will deal here with matters 
of organbalkm. 

In Mam schools, partkularly six-grade elemenUry schools, intra- 
nrard activities am eattind on informally with little eonoem for 
organiutkci or eompeddon: Children imd teathera plan the acdviiies 
for cestahi tinto^and the pupils usually la grades' aboVe the primary, 

•m cnoouiufed to eeme out Teama am senelimas organiaed on the 
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spot and sometimes stay intact for a week or two. Games and other 
activities are played, and althoii^ scores may be kept, they have 
little sig nifi cance beyond the time of the activity. In this s^ise, intra* 
murals are very much- like some of the aspect! the recrestioaal 
phase 4o*crihed earlier. . 

In other sohools, most of which include grades 7 and 8, intra* 
mural sports ntean informal competiticm among teams of nearly equal 
ability. Each team remains as a unit over a period of time, and 
usually, remits of games and other activities are recorded and win- 
ters are determined. The following su|^esti<ms apply mainly but 
not wholly to that kind of program. They are primarily made with 
reference to uppez^grade children. 

Playing units. — ^Thought should be given to finding suitable units 
of competition. A common practM k to have teams representing the 
several grades. This oftmi favors the upper grades and result in 
unequal comp^tion because of differences in growth and maturity 
and in abilities. Whether grade units or others are more desiraUe, 
however, will be a ma t t er for individual schools to decide. Other choices 
sometimes found sre: neighborhood groups, dubs, bus groups, t>aims 
seleeied by team captains (appointed or decked), or teams st^;gested 
by the teachers. 

Whatever the unit, an att^pt should be made to have teanw whkb 
are evenly matched and whose memhers fed soiM group loyalty. 
Every effort should bq made through tmun organization to diminUh 
rather than to aet^tuate any deavages which might «adst ansong the 
children. 

Much of the sport may be carried mi coeducatioually. Participatioa 
between *Snixed** teams in appropriate activities is to be micouraged. 

Time. — Afterechool hours and activity periods are the most de> 
sirable times for intramural sports. Other times, often imed, are 
before school, at recess, and during the lunch periodT In regard to 
use of the Icmdi period, an ant^ritative statemmit, reference No. 28, 
chapter X, says that physied activity may mrt be harmful following 
a mdd, hut iituation* hmving high emotional content might be. Teach- 
ers and others should therefore carefully connder. the kinds of eom- 
pedtive activities, if any, toi»e carried on at lunch time. 

In general, having intramural competition during the instructional 
period is not recommended. Thk does not mean, however, that dur- 
ing the teaching period ihe pupib dumld not be allowed to play the 
games and contcMs they are learning at ibe time 

Activities. — Many adjhriHes can be introduced into an intramural 
program.' The followil^( are suggestive; ifcttmfaes; Dodge bfjl. 
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captain ball, newoomb, other simple athletic game*, volley bell, 

Md balU field hockey 


roiiinf, rope jumptn^ end eimiler conte^ box hockey, •huffleboard, 
dart*, deck tmini*, horMehoes*. quoiu or weehera, paddle Kami*, ubie 
tennia, hand tennis, paddle badmintim, aerial tennis, tether ball, and 
many others. 

Each activity mentioned should be considered iil terms of appro- 
priateoeaa for the varioos afe level* as explained in chapter II. 

Administration.— It takes planning, attention to deuil, and coopera- 
tioo to operate an intramural program successfully. One good practice 
ia to have an Intramural Committee composed of teachers and pupUs 
with perhaps one teacher designated as cooixlinator. The pupU mem- 
ber* are OBoally represenUdves of the teams, pupil sports managers, 
and othM represenUdves ^ected at Urge. Often thq responsibUides 
for ^Mieifie evenU are routed among the teacher* so that one may 
be teachersf^oDsor for the volley hall compr^tkm, arurther for the 
table tennis toomament, and so on. Usually the tegros have a cSpUrn 
and a managm. 

Oftdadng, perhaps, is the phase of tnlramufals thsKmost oftm is 
not given soficient oonsideradon. The desirable social outcomes of 
eompeddve activides depend upon good Imdership and impartial 
and oomp<«ent oCdaU. Pupil leadership may be used effectively, but 
pupib muH be given a chance to 1mm to handle responsibUides of 
referee, umpire, jmlge, scorer, timekeeper, or similar posts before 
being placed in situadrms of importance to the participants. 

Methods of or g a ni si n g compeddon include: eliminsuon touras- 
raent, ormsoladrm and double-elimination' tournament, rtmnd-robin ' 
tournament, and ladder and pyramid tournaments. Information on 
ways of or gani s in g compeddon may be obuihed from several references 
listed in chapter X. - ^ 

!nt 0 nchool mthleticM , — The increase in programs of highly or- 
ganised athledc compeddon for chUdren pf elemenUry and junior 
hi^ achool age ia the c<mcem of many parenta, d^ehei*, and com- 
mimity leaderal The subject is being studied by remmitteea of such 
organisadons as the American AsaociadOn for Health, Physical Edn- 
eadoo and Reereadon, Society of Sute Direetora of Health, Physical 
^ooadon and^ecreadon. Department of ElemenUry School Prin- 
eipab of the Nadooal Educadon Asaociadmn,' ^d the Nadonal G>un- 
cil Suta Gmsultanu in ElentanU^ Edneadcm. Timely sut^enu 
by soch groupa repreaent up-to-dau . antborhadve opinion. Such 
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•Utom«nU can b« found by looking into the profeaairaal literature 
or by writing to each organiaation'a headquarter* office. 

The following lUteinrat of the Society of Sute Director* of Health. 
Phyaical EducaUqn and Recreation, adopted at iu annual meeting 
in Boffitoit, April 1949, ig iUuAimiiYe: 

Hiahlr M^ni^ roapHiif«e-«lklciir leefiiM are oel derinble far rhildrMt 
•n.l yooih of elemeaury jania, big, kW •(« (graeWa 14 ). Phyaird 
rduratioo hi deminoUfy and jonior bj*b arbaola abould Mtom a walieounded 
pro*ram of inttmrtiao far aU ebUdran Mwi-far a« many m poaaible~an 

***”^’^' ^ IfHramnral campadiiae ta tram, dual and 

ladiddaal qiarta rapplr»«nied by apaila da ya and play daya. Id arbaoU wtirw 
mtramural rampHilion U bat paadble. apacta daya and play daya abanld be 
Siren partiralar cmpItMla ‘ 

All athleiic eanipetiiian abauld ^ raadarted la arcardanca wiib oeeda, 
capabUlUaa aod latereat)^^ srewing t^draa. 

Some Sutes hare oemridered the problem on a Suie-wide haaia. 
through cooperative actMm of repreaemutivea of many t^ial and, 
nonofficial agtmciea, deaimble practice* and controU for athletic* in 
elementary and junior high aqhoola are being instituted. 

The questions which folloW seem to be important They should 
be answered to the salufaction of parenu and edneator* before per- 
mitting children of elementary «,d junior high school age to par. 

^ipate in interschool competition or similar competition sponsored 
by iHHMhool group#: 

1. Are we now meeting the needs of aU children ihrougM iiurriicfion 
m. ^physical education and reerMumeJ and iiummuraf activities y 
What 1 . the quality ciT these phase# of the program? Must they stiU 
be unproved to he n^aWy good for all pupil.? How much of 

^ur time, enei^, and» money would have to go into a program of 

♦^thletiM for the few? Can we afford it at this time or a r«. there 
. pnontietf * 

2. W^l kind of leadership will the athletic program have? Are 
the leadem professionally qu.lihed? Do they Whow and understand 
young children? Are they interested only in the welfare and happi- 
nesa of b^a and girla, or do they seek personal advantage— publicity 
sutua, or ffnancUl gain through the qxproiution of chUdren? 

3. Are the proposed sports and other actiritiea appropriate for 

T. pbr.**! of 

4. Will there be .adequate safeguarda for health and well-being 
through; adequate protective equipment, adjnstments in playing 

T*s*. competent coaching and officiating, reaaonable 

Khe^ea in terma of frequency and time of day of conteata, deaiV 
dnaking water and other hygienic proviaiona. iimited and safe 


/ 
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wrHh respoiuible aiiulu, and altenlion to healthful practicea of all 
kinda and eapecially ihoae rflatinit to eating? 

5 . I* the prof^ram free of undeairahle puhlicity and promotion? 
^ ill the child ipcctatore and participanla he permitted to grow up 
naturally, to be free of a diatorted aeoae of valuea of individual im . 
portance and of other aa|>ecU of living? Will they be free of un- 
iieceaaary and undmirable preaaurea and ovcralimulaticm? 

6. Will the cbildr«i who participate ttill have opportunity for 
*• balance in intereata and activiiiee or will the demanda of athletic 
competition reatrict their experiencea in other wortlt-while thing*, 
auch aa home itxreation. Boy Sooula, camping tripa, hobby groupa, 
music, drama, and arts and crafts? 



haakhfal koawa 


work togedier. 
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School-commtuuty rerrealton,~Recreation ia being recognized today 
as a baaic ^uman need, SchoqU and communitiea are accepting their 
teaponaihilitiea by adding to the .who|eaome recreational life of their 
people. In localitiea where the achool and community leaders plan and 
woHt together thjyy are finding that they do much ^ter for children, 
and adulta — and more dficiently — than achool and nonachool recrea- 
tion agencka going their aepArate wayi. 

Gtisena might conaider how the recreational needa of all children 
of the 'community can be m^ They ahould learn what kinda of ac- 
tivities are appropriate for children of various age levels. This auh- 
'ject wm be discus^ *g<dn in chapter VIL 

In planning new buildings and in developing ais^og tinea, ludets 
should consider the |>ofsihilities of a school-park-recreatitm center 


I 
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??>r;..- ----r-'r-VA/v.^r-l 

► 'Ci-’--. •.' - . _ . ;;v.' 


not only for .port, and phydcal acUviUea. but also for scdviiie. nv 
at^ to art, hobbiea, crafts, diacuaaion groups, book reviews, 

gardOT clubs, dramauc^ social funcUon^ youth groups, and the other 

oTthr*;)lTr ***** *”"*** •chpolH»mmunity life during 12 mondis' 
Let us assume that citisens in the community study ways in which " 

&.H .h ">“”“****•• “ •*>• N.U 011 , the eitlHO. Ill 

„ l.r-'''' '’“"“'•'I' ’•Weh miw be developed Z, 

t^teeuai. e«,ie,. For the meet pen, pr«Joi| eoW 
Mdereuoiu of loyalue^ conveniencM, «,d economy of time indicate 
that the demenury mhool will have to develop fadliUoe and pm. 
gram if a I,,*, nsgment of people ia to be reached. ElemenUry 

center. Mil .upplement highechool faeUiUee which eerve^a large 
geographical area. ^ 

h "floi™ commnnity interem, an 

hone.t aelf.«al«at,on by pmfeedonal edncation and recreation pen 
rn^el and lay group, of the prreent program for chadren and ad^ 

JmviZr™"" r^reaUonS 

Year-round progrom.-P.reBt. and educator, are Imcodlng more 
and umre mmcemed drout aomcthing that they have known For a 

ihL“ 

” ” ; cJccetor, are eeriotm, too, dmut the mlnc.tion.1 

mghnti. • * ^ *>“« comes during the traditional 3- 

month vacation period. 

-re planning for a yeai^round «.hool program 
to msure that their children have opportunitica for continSnTT 
^lopment Some are past the planning^stage and are operati^ter- 
eating programs. Many parenta-and undoubtedly most pupils-will 
need immediate assurance that a yearwround pjognun dora not neces- 

of the things they are now doing for 9 or 10 months. Undoubtedly 

mg this added months. But mkny new and different gcUviUes, or 
familiar acUviUes m new settings, would be the rule. 

Extended programs would ^be rich in recroational experiences. 

^ "the ore*^* “**"***^“““*‘y recreation program bribed 

m the previom s^Uon would constitute one of the major aspects 
of a fuU year’s sehooling. * «P«cto 

0^ mfuieci^ Mucamm heve len* ImUeved U.« A, mem 
Areel and pmanmgfnl, Ae experience, Ae mom pnHkble'it la Alt 

' ,l 
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iMrniog take place. Thii WQuld indicate that some things can 
b« learned more effectively ouuide the claSsroom. Continuing growth 
of pro^nu of campiqg and outdoor education point up Uiis^i^n^t 
children to the environment which best suits the par- 
tiadar jducatwnal ohjectiv^. Some of the educational possibuSre 

■™T “"■«“"«>* of • comp .« 

^gnifium. When teacher, and children evalnatn an dntdoor ednca- 
■on aapmenee, they nradl, indicate that 4, mret worth-whUe 

ST " oocl. other h«t., 

than they were able to “back at school” 

r- 

summary 

■ ••om, teachein, and ehOdr«i of a nrhool plan 

top^e^ phyneal faction faeiliden, «inipn,ent, and materiala can 

idjJ.*'^ f'>' ■^ooreea for phraical 

forSS^*"'j *7 “T *"'1 W* •■efore «ho.l 

for recreation^ during school for instructiono during recess neriods. 

luMh ^e. the “actWty period,” and after Khooi for recreaUon t^d 
a variety of organised activities. 

Through ccmpcrative planning, it is possible to work out such 

nroSi^ "f T '^niipmcnt, and materials; 

ET «nd guidance; and way. of u,jng .tudeni 

The nature of the physical education activiUe. will determine how 
« class can 1^ be organised for instruction. Whether classroom 
teachers, sp^al teachers, or classroom teachers with the consultative 
distance #f spemali^ in physical educaUon shall teach the physical 

*** “‘*®®**’ however, are^nd- 

f^chUdr^ l"» UM»cd arrangement makes for the best program 

fa many places throughout the country educators and parents are 

p-ovid^ SchoolH»mm^.ty recreation programs, year^.round ^hj. 

coping mid outdoor education are examples 
of what has already been done or what is being plarmed. 

Good phpicd education has rdnch to contribute to the whole 
range of achool^Mimmimity Ufe for children and youth. 


• A 



Chapter IV 


spaces, places, and tools 


importance of adequate facilUie$f 
equipment, end tuppliet | 

In the claauoonn the teacher helpa childten team through the uae 


graph records, apparatus, gnd other things. Playing fields, courts, 
playrooms, gymnasiums, swimming pools, and outdoor places form 
the learning environmoit. To achieve the educational purposes of 




in the budgeting of funds for various school purposes. 

To develop s kill s childrai most have opportunity to try, to analyse 
Aeir attempts, and to try again and again. For example, a first-grade 

Lt_ flVl S-« * _ _ 
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of books, globes, maps, charts, desks, tables, chairs, clay, crayon, 
chalk, audio>visnal aids, and shnilar materials. The tools of physical 
education for teaching and playing are l^Uls, bats, paddlea, nets, phono* 



cary facilities, equipment, and supplies. Some of these are inexpen* 
X. '• sive, some can be improvised, others are costly. The important thin g 
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Montf efsentials on fadUitea 

of *• Kho.1 dt. u . ■Si.ighlK.riwoa 

^*«hool to ton™ eUldrai’. educiliotod 0^* ud th^of ^ 
^ co mn^ty f., p.A .ad «cto.tioaJ f«aitito » wdl i, „com. 
n»md«id IB IheJViiide to Ruiiiiig F«ililito for Athlrtic^ Rocrtotion. 

*? t ““«“■>»•” Thi. 1. in Boo witb ih. ditootoioa 

« “School-O^unity Rairoodoo” in ch.pt., m. Fall d««l. of 

““ "»•«>•" P*«» »2. 

Outdoor i^ice.-Ironiadlyp one of the mott bide of children’! 

a ** r^ “ ““5^ elemeAiry rehool^ A 

leconunended m.. minunum 

•*** P** ***** “ elementary 

•choc^l Mte ^oold o^py space eqn.1 to . biwe of 5 acre. pin. mi «dZ 

• a ^ ac^”* wr* * *®**®®* ^ 

lur TrJT^^ ^ ‘*** '®™ unobatrncted 

hasatda to aafety. Some of the area ibonld be haidWaced. 

J^ved elemenury achool. need a hard- 

•nrfaorf area that can be need daring the many thnea that the groanda 

kind of area not onl, permit. ZZl 
ph^<^ ^^taon m the day. when children wronld ordinarily be 

reU^? H activitie-J^nrt 

S "k***®*. «nd dancin^that can be done better on a 
paved inrfaee Some reeilient type of bitaminon. anr. 

face la r^mmeiid^. The apectBc kind depend, upon cliingtic eondi- 
^ and mate^ available in the locality. ThVaire of the M. 
^ther area n^^ he large, if it i. to be riiared thronghout the 
day. Howler, it riioold aoeommodate one, two, or more damea at 

\?T? V®*® ®“ • day-vrhatever I. necemary to enable each 
child to ^ve .^e activity. A mnch larger are. of paved apace i. 
rarommended where nred for wshool^jortmonity pnrpoaeA ^ 

tOT county or city highway departmenta will amiat in hard- 
snrfacing part of the achool yard With Mving. in coat. 

•lem.mtaiy achool needs indoor play .pace 
in the form of a playroom or gynmarium, ainoe pbyaical edition 

t wtrirf ’"“‘**®*’* ^ ^®*******® 

be on m well indoor, a. ont mid aome even better 

W • T**1lSS**^ Pkiy to he umd for demenUry 

aA^l^eighborh^ punKwea is 50 by 80 feet, with a oeOing 20 

high. Shower and dreming facUitie. for children in the^dle and 






'i 
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PHTSICAL EDUCATION 


upper grades and for adults of the community are desirable. Full 
deuUs can be found in reference No. 43, and othen in chapter X. 

If the playroom is not going to be used by older youth and adults, 
It is usually better to have one or more rooms, depending on sise 
of school, much smaller than the sise menUoned above. In the planning 
of new elementary school^ thought should be given to the needs of 
children m primary grades for indoor play space as well as to the 
needa of plder children. 

Making most of facilities. — The accommodations for physical 
educaUon suggested above are not impracUcaL The faciliUes in many 
schools excMd them. However, those of many other schools fall far 
short. All schools need to make the most of what they do have. The 
following suggestions might help. 

Scheduling.— The more limited the facilities, the more necessAty 
becomes dehnite scheduling. Teachers and principals planning to- 
gether can work out a procedure for sUggering the physical instruc- 
tion sessions so that small groups may use the facilities throughout 
the day. Lunch periods may also have to be sUggered. Similarly, agree- 
ment in advance on the use of facilities during the acUvity periods 
and recesses is desirable. 

All groups using the same faciliUes at a given time also havefeto 
plan acuviues carefully to use the apace effectively and to avoid 
ranflicL For instance, one group might be using the play area indoors 
for rhytlw another the multiple-use paved area for court games 
ike paddle tennis, while a third group mii^t be using the turfed 
«ea for a game such as voUey ball. Obviously, different kinds of 
^ipment and supplies WiU be used by the various groups. 

< Dunng mclement weather schools which do not have a playroom 
or gymm^um riiould try to use hallwaya^ditorium stage, if there 
M one, classrooms; and any other available space. Miss Smith; for 
^tan^ has to use her classroom for physical education on rainy 
K ^ u So does Mrs. Green, whose room is directly below Mias Smith’s. 
^ -11 7 ^ physical education at the same time, neither 

^ the other very much. If they don’t plan together and 

Miss Simths group is having physical education while Mrs. Green’s 
group IS trying to read, disturbance seems inevitable. In some schools, 
a play shed, erected over^ small, paved area, has served for outdoor 
pUy during inclement weather. Covering over a large space, however, 
may cost more than it is worth. 

Anangement and improvisation of fadlities^Teaehen and pupils 
r # ^lyse their own situation and arrange to make maximum use 
of faciimw Every wall, every space, every piece of ground should 
be carefully conaidereil in the light of pupils* activity needs. For 
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iMtance, a flat wall aurface might be uaed in adaptaUona of wall gamea 

1^** I » baaeball, or it might -be uAed in practicing 

ikJla bk« ball target throw or stroking paddle-tennis balls. A narrow 

wurl betij^ two wing, of a building might be an excellent place 

for horseshoes, deck t^mis, or paddle badminton. Some unused strip 

of pavement might provide a suitable area for shuffleboard, sidewalk 

leimis, hopscotch, or other activities. It would be well to keep in 

nund that no game is so important that its rules cannot be revised 

to meet the special needs of a situation. It is important that all pai^ 

Ucipants understand any deviations from the regular rules. 

^metimes just the removal of a tree or rearrangement of shrubbery 

will provide additional space or will remove a haaaid. A little hard 

vfork |md a lot of ingenuity can sometimes convert a first-floor, cla^ 

room mto a shower and locker setup or a cow pasture into a play field. 

Every situation is difl'erent in its possibilities and in iu challenge 

to the orginality, thoughtfulness, and initiative of teachers, pupils, 

and those who help them. Often civic . groups, parents, and other 

volunteen will help an elemenUry school develop its play area. 

In out the grounds for apparatus areas, ban diamonds, and 

play fields, leaders should give much thought to efficiency, avoidance 

of ^ffic problems caused by children going to and from the area 

while others are playing, separate areas for young children, direc- 

Dons m reference to the stin, and other stich factors. 

» 

Additional MuggettionM on fncUkiet^-Care and maintenance is a 
joint responsibUity of custodim^ «Iministr*tor, teachers, mid pupils. 
Children should learn to use and conserve the school facilities. 

Safety and Aygtenic. control are repeated here for emphasis. This, 
too, u a joint undertaking in which teacher and pupils have import 
tMt rolea ^ong-the things boys and girls c«i do are: help keep 
play areas free of obstructions, holes, and. debris; play games that 
favolve lucking, batting, and throwing ball, only in designated areas; 
keep primary grade children in safe areas; ke^ jumping piu and 
areas imder elinibing apparatus safe and wen-raked; observe “traffic” 
r^auons relating to playing games or riding bicycles; wear “gym” * 
shoes where the need is indicated hy considerations of safety And 
cleanliness; and follow directions regarding the use of shower., locker 
rooms, toilet^ and dressing facilities. 

£-ymg o^ Jake, plmming. Such thing. u*these ifii^t well 
*** the most of space; use the general north- 

south ^rc^on (perpendicular to the path of the sun) for the direc 
toon of pitchers box to home plate, the direction of long axis of 
tennis courts, or the directions in other activities where it is desire 
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PHTUCAL BOUCAnOlf 


for good ooloomeo For outdoor potm.i.«.l -.At— 

rad puoM m go^ Doirdroted lira, b orad for Iranporaiy^rak. 

W rad*i!!* 7 ‘* ““•irf*'*®'!- P*im for fJLrarat 

Irara rad *l»w^ color or chdk for Iranpoiu; ra.rkin« .n orakl. 

or Immg off udoor or h.rd*urf.cod faciliUM. sl^p. , 

. t;:? 

•uppUet 

&p«d^|. raolerrab .hotdd b. nodd oroibbl. in rafficirat onra. 
^ hr chJdiM to Irani rfbiraUy. WMt kind rad hot. raray rap^ 

ratorrab. Th. foUowuig raggraiion. intradral to gi.. ram, idra 
<*k«t . tom^l. .upply would bo: ChUdrra’.boiSd not b». to 
t^ra ra.ct.vo Irarara. of 1 «* of oupplira. Whra. M iuu 

bnfrariSS!’ 7 ” .*^' “'*««»'« childr^iould 

obli^ in ’ “•••"•I* f»r otbcr octivitioo obould bo ovoil- 

•ble in proportumate quantity. 

$elecUng BuppUet 

r ‘^**^** *® V®"** fundi fint for balla and 

liko 0^.1^'’'“- ” *” pl*r*««nd rafuiprarat 

rad . bon to obt^ otbo, ptTof ^y^iX^X" 

The aapphea for an elementary tchool inelnde: 


Air pump 
An4 (for locing bulk) 

Badminton or aorial tenaio — rsduta or 
po(Mlct| nott. and dnittlococka 
Ball*— Sponge mbber, and 
«ndi mbber *gamaballa’* 

Volley baUaiapd mM>er “JaaMbaUa’* 
BaaketbaUa (mbber for ontdoora, alao 
uaefnl indoora) 

Beae bap 

Box bockey box, atfcka. and ball (old 
baaeballa will do) 

Cord and nieaanriaf (l„ Untrag «t 
eoQiti and meMiriiif disuocoa) 

Dam and dart board target* (mafnetk 
w i^bor aimiM kind f^r . younger 
ekildren) 


Dodk tennia ringa or tenniqaoila 
FootboUa (mbber) 

Baraeaboeo and atakoa 
ladian dnba or pioeoa of wood 1* x 1* 
a t* (for relaya and gaaaea) 

Paddfle tennia paddle* and ball* (apoiife 
mbber or old lenni* bella wUl do) 
Une-dcbydi-Mod. forjfield matklnga 
Pkbn and abow<ard color 
Potoka 

Pbooo graph record* 

Qnoila 

Bojma (long Jmnp ropoa and abort la. 

dividnd oaea) 

Shaflteboard dJaka and coca 
Soeeor balk (rubber for ontdooia, alao 
■aafad^ indoora) 
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Soft ball or bueball — Tablo — tabloo, poddlet) balla, wmI 

Ball* Dota 

Bmm Tetber ball and pole 

Bata Volley balla and joeta 

Catchera* niaak and protector Wbiatlea (for teacher and pnpU iWereea) 

Firat-aid kit 

Additional auppliea which are either more expenaive or lent 
tial: 


Archery tackle ' 

Bowlini — dnck-plna and balla 
Codcball — balhr and oonea 


Fiahlnf 
Teonia racketa, balla, neta 


making the most of suppUos n 

Central storage . — From the standpoint of economy and efficiency 
central storage of supplies^ as cootruted to each class keeping some 
supplies in its own room, seems desirable. It would he difficult to 
have 5 volley balk, 5 basketballs, and 5 of other things fdr each of 
6 sections of grades 6, 7, and 8, for ekampfe. But the sanm results 
could be had by having the sections use s set of materUk on a stag* 
gered bask throughout the day. Thus, the same 5 volley balk might 
be used by five or six differmit groups at different times withm a day. 
If each group bad custody of its own balk, 25 or 30 v«dley balk 
would be necessary to give the same number of children the same 
amount of opportunity. Certain modifications of thk procedure would 
have to apply for the primary gnwles. 

FIsom for storing, i m nin g, ciiecking, repairing, dmuiing, and process- 
ing supplies should be worked out cooperatively by teaehra and 
representative pupils. A teeeher, with whatever help he needed, would 
undoubtedly have to he qmcifieally respondble for general super* 
vision. Each t ea cher and probaUy all squad leaders would be re- 
sponsiUe-for materisk used bj th^ elaas,. 

A game library, as oondueted in some schods, enables childraa 
to check out snpplieri^'ovemig^t for home play, picnics,' and aiinilar 
use. In operatiop, it k v^ much like the bo^-lksding library. 

Homo-mstdo suppliu^Msaaj at these supplies can be made by 
pupik or others at a great saving. The re^to will not always be 
comparable to oommereial arddea, but will usually be satisfactory. 
Here are a few examples: Paddles for table tennia, paddle badminton, 
paddle tminis, and similar games can be eat with a coping saw or 
jigMW fnmi apple crates, pocking boxes, or plywood. Paddle bad- 
minton shuttleooeks (**birdks^) can be made by placing a small 
sponge rubber 1^^ (cort about 1 cent) in the carter of a small 
sqrrare of scrap silk or ^nflar doth. If the ball k tied in the square 
with a rubber band so that the four comers and ends traill behind 
when in fli^t, a satisfactory ‘^nr^e*’ actimr tttay be obtained. Burlap 





.. The following are tu^esl^ itema of equipment: 




ParaAiT CiAMS M«u (ai ia ptimarr) 

Ph«Ni#fraph or pirao ^ttkedadl fiMUa (aom« 8 feet high) anii 

^TvmbUiif mata, covered with watotiwoof baekboardi 
material or with teparate mat coven ^op watdi 
PUyaroimd eqaipmeot aomewbat in order Liafna if»paratiu (for lafiiig off rourU) 
of priority: 

**Jiuiale*iym^ (cllmbiiif tower) 


Horiaontal tNiri — triple-fim^ bel^u 
BorUonOd laddmr 

Parallel ban (diild-aiaed, for free 
play) 

Sandbox — benchea 

Balance ridge and balance beam 

Tnpeao or lingi 

AntomobileMire anapmded on rope 
Vmtkil cUmbing pole 
SUde (6 feel U^) 

Swings (bu&g from frame 8 feel bigb 
— tome with diair aeaU) 

Urm &jiatEittAiY Gaant^, « 

PlmnegraiA or piano 
High-jump alandarde and 


Play^ound equipment aomewbat in order 
of priority: 

U|wi^la for volley ball nela and other 
Mt gamee 

RemevaUe aoeter goals 

Hor^atal lad<kr 

Horiaontal bar — triple-fixed heights 

Manila climbing ropm 

Automobile tire stiH>mded from rope 

Tnqiese or rings 

Parallel bate 

Traveling rings, cirrular or straight ^ 
line 

Vertical climbing pole 
Side <miiximum 8 feet high) 

Swings (hmig from frame 10 to U 
feet high) 


makiHg tkm most of oqmipmmU 


The Mune general ideas thit were expreseed regarding efficient nse 
of facilities apply to using equipmraiL Scheduling and sharing help 
the equipment sehre more people. 

Much of the playground equipment can be home-made. Many 
suggestions fdr selection, care, maintenance, and kome>made con* 
structicm have been made in s publication of the Office of Education, 
Eduction Brief No. 16, Playgrtmd Eqtupment tht Help$ Children 
Grow, See reference No. 13, chapter X. 

Mats can be made by stuffing ticking or canvas with felt, moss, 
cottonseed halls, or similar material' A fair outdoor sobstitute for a 
mat, other than thick turf, can be made by softening the ground as 
in a jumping pit, but not quite so soft, and stretching a canvas 
soross it. 



cam, m ab U enanee, and aafo u»o of oquipmeea 

♦ 

Good maintenanee is imperative for the safety of the childrmi. ' 
It also adds to the life of the equipmenL Ban, rings, ropes, ladders, 
and swings should be checked regularly. Refermce No. 13 gives 
further suggestions <hi this. 
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Matf thoold be stored on a **mat truck** or in a clean place or 
hung by clamps from the walk They ahould be carried rather than 
*l**S8®d in moving them ahort distancea. Over long dutanoea, they 
should be transported by a “mat truck," cart, or wagon. Since maU 
are heavy, teacheia should exercise caution in having children move 
them. Mats should have a, waterproof covering* for easy cleaning or, 
if made of canvas, should have separate cpven that can he laundered. 
Mat coders in use should be stretched tight to avoid tripping the 
pupils. 

’ - • 

budgeting, financing, and education 

Educational considerations point up the necessity of the school 
board a providing in the school budget for adequate materials for • 
physical education. All too frequmtly the elemmitary school is forced 
'to obtain such materiab from other sources. This has led to many 
undesirable practices. Som^imes the Parent-Teachers Association is 
^ oveibordened with providbig necessities. It is not unusual to ftbd 
an elemenUry school selling candy, cakes, and carbo^ted drinks to 
the children in order to m a ke m on e y to buy physical education ’ 
equipment and mpplies. 

These situations result in the incooristency of encouraging qu^ 
tkmable health practices to provide materials for healthful exercise. 
Often pupils are exploited, as in the selling of votes for a May queen 
in order to obtain school fuh'^ Sometimes drmationa from outside 
groups are sought These dona^ k uw oftmi bring with them preasuic 
from the contributing organiutions to dire^ or inflnmioe activities 
and policies which should be primarily the responsibility the 
school. Oftmi the elemenUry sd^rhaa to be content with **hand- 
rae-downa from the high school — which are usually wommut or 
overmsed, or both I 

If a school activity has edocatkmal meaning, then it ahould be 
supported with school funds. 



what teachers see when children play 

pUty it revealing 

When you watch childmi play, don’t you often wonder where 
they get all their energy and dfiw? IXm't you. envy Iniya 'and girls 
their ability to laugh, to rajoy each bt^r, and to lose themaelvea fb 
an activity which baa ao much moaning for them? And don't you won- 
der about the few who don’t aeem to fit in? Children tell a great deal 
about themaelvea as they play. Somehow, barrien are let down and 
true character cornea to the fore. 

Alert teachers take advantage of opportunitiea to .watch their 

t ildren at play. In this way they increase their knowledge and • 
dentanding of each child. Such ofaaervatiooa, added tp other tKinga 
that the tuchera know about children, enable th^ to do better 
teaching and to, give sympathetic guidance. What can teachers see? 
They see how children get aloi^ together, bow they accept each 
other. They see childitm who have learned to be go^ spqrts' and 
those who need help in this direction. Teachem can observe in action , 
those children who play skillfully enough to make the activity fun, 
thosb who willingly p^orai $ome of the chores that make play 
those who accept, well-intentioned criticiam, and Ummc who ’ 
consider group sticoeaa more importjmt than personal achievemoiL 
These qualities and many others come to light in the dyiuunka of 
group and individual play. The brirf sketches that follow are but 
of what teachers can observe— and by observing 
do — U^dp the children wkh wfamn they deaL 


roger 

Mrs. Greene discovered many things about Roger as she watched 
him and his fifth-grade claasmatea She noticed that no one was 
very happy about having Roger <m a team. This pusaled her. Because- 
be was nnait, the children respected him in the daasroom, but on 
the playground they didn’t seem to like him. Aa Mrs. Greene moved 
about from squad to squad, helping individuals here and thl^ she 
discovered why the players didn’t want Roger around. If he ^uldn’t 
have his own way, he sulked and wouldn’t try. He made fun of those 
who couldn’t ^day well. He liked to be *i>ig shot,” but he thought 
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il wa* beneath him to chaae balk, put up the net, and perform the 
commonplace taaks. Theae characteriatica did not ahow up in the cIaM> 
'room. 

In lalkmg with Rofter, Mra. Greene diacovered that be did not kimw 
bow to play the Kamea the other children enjoyed. He had moved 
into the community recently. In the other achoola he attended, no 
attempt waa made to teach children how to play. During receaa the 
boya and girla dief what they wanted with the reault that the good 
players ^t toother, but the poor ones were excluded from the 
games. Roger did not want hia claaamatea to know how unakillful 
he waa. He did 'thnoying thirty so that they wouldn’t want him 
around* 

Mrs^ Greene worked with Roger and helped him develop some 
of the fundamental skills. The children were underatandiitg once 
they learned the nature of Roger’s dificultiea. Today, Roger is an 
important member of tlie group -in the classroom and on the play- 
ground. 

tusie 

Susie waa in the second grade. Whenever it waa time to play Susie 
offered to clean the boar^ straighten out the library shelves, or 
p’erform any other housekeeping tasks. At first, Mrs. ThornfMon, tlie 
teacher waa delighted to ha^ such a thou|^tful helper. After a bit, 
thougli, she began to wonder why Susie wanted to stay in rather 
than play. She watched the children before and after school and 
at no^ Susie waa always alone. No one asked her to join them as 
they jumped rope,, played tag games, or dramatised some ideas they 
had. Mrs. Thompson talked quietly ^th a^eral children,' She won- 
dered if .^^ie’a >probIem could be “mother trouble." It seemed that 
her mother told her that no nice girl got hot or dirty, that a lady 
nevrr played ix^teroualy! 

At first the children had coaxed Susie to play becaiue they liked 
her, but after many refusals they decided to let her play alone so 
that she could be quiet and clean! Susie ne^ed sympathetic under^ 
sunding. Her motJier needed help, too. Mra^hompson did a good 
job of working with Susie- and her mother.^^The child soon played 
enthusiastically with others, and the childroi seethed to enjoy her. 
Undoubtedly, Mrs. Thompson helped Susie’s mother understand (Ij 
that all children need activity and that wh«t they are active, they 

**^y*P‘*^ *** accepted and liked 

^y -fnaymates is very imporUnt to the happiness of a 7-yesrKild. 

bUl^ 

Bill was a quiet and listless student in the sixth grade. Some of 
the tests Mrs. Jacobs gave to all the children indicated that Bill was 
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nol working up to eapacilj. Bill’* parent* were woiried about him. 
They were ho^>efoliy aa^inf |n<Mter for hia college education, but 
hia lack intereat in reading gave them great concern. Mr*. Jacob* 
aasured them that ahe would do all in her power to understand Bill 
rind to see if ahe could find aome way of motivating him to take a 
more active part in claaaitMMB activitiea. 

A* Mr*. Jac(^ (d>aerved BUI in the gymnaaium and oh the play- 
ground, she could aee that he waa popular with hia claaamate*. She 
noticed that Bill's motor akilla were exoeyenL She also noticed that 
the childrai liked to have him act as captain of the team. They told 
her that they could count <» him, and that he didn't act superior 
or make fun ot the boy* and girls who weren't a* good player* a* 
he. They felt that when be waa captain he waa nice to everyone 
and otA just to hu special friends. Mra. Jacobs decided that hia read- 
ing needed to be jurt as alive as he was. She wondered if he would 
like to read about sports. Through reading materials baaed on sports, 
number work involving major league baseball standings, and written 
wo(k centered on sports becoea,. she aroused in Bill a hitherto un- • 
Upped enthusiaam in school. Hr. became the sports authority in 
school. She capiuliaed on his ability to get along with his claMmstea. 
Bill finding aehool more intereating than ever before. 

wfr * ^ 

'»«• • “hy child. She was the Ullest girl in tlie third grade 
and rather fragile looking. She teemed to be interested in all that 
went on in the claaaroom but frequently failed to finish things she 
Mailed. On the playground, ahe wanted to play but tired easily and 
often asked if she might drop our of aetivitiea. After this happened 
a few times, Mias Jeaseo wondered why Peggy was so different from 
moat of the fi-year-olda in the class who never seemed to get enough 
activity. She called Peggy's mother and asked her if Peggy had had 
a health euminatton recently. The mother told her that Peggy hadn’t 
been ill since ahe entered school and so there had been no need to 
visit the family doctor. Miaa Jeaseo explained why she waa calling 
and suggested that h might be good idea for Peggy to have a 
phyaical checkup. The mother agn^ that it might be wiae to uke 
PeflT to • phyriKdan over the week end. On Monday morning Peggy's 
BuHher telephoned to t^ Miss Jessen that her daughter had been 
ordered to bed for 6 weeks. Upon ^mining Peggy, the physician 
diacovered a h^rt etmdition that be thought ootild be corrected if 
Peggy followed a prescribed routine of rest, relaxation, sleep, and 
diet. The mother thanked Miss Jesaen for her interest in P^tgy and 
told her that the doctor had said Peggy's heart might have best® 
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damaged permanenUy if the condiUon had not been diacovered at 
that time. 


ronnie 

W Ronnie, a fint-grader, wa* aullen, onreaponaive, and belligerent 
He waa the only child. Hia father had been killed in the war. Ronnie’a 
mother kept telling him that he was all she had. She and Ronnie 
lived together in a amall apartment It didn’t permit much movement 
and noiae. Becauae Ronnie’a mother wanted to be sure she waa uking 
good care of him, ahe didn’t permit him td play with children— he 
might get hurt One day “^n the playground, Ronnie asked Mias 
Goode if he could run around the playground five times! As the 
playground waa big, Mias Goode knew he couldn’t g^t around that 
many times; but it waa the firrt time he had ever ^ed io do some- 
thing on hia own. When ahe gave him pemuaaioit, he tore off at 
great speed. Aa he passed her on the first lap, he grinned and waved. 
He almost made it around the second time,' then threw himself down 
on the ground and shouted, that felt good.” For Ronnie, that 

running waa an emotional ouffeL After that, Mias Goode gave much 
more thought to the kind of experiences ahe provided for Ronnie and 
bis classmates. She recognised that through vigorous activity, chil- 
drra get rid of pent-up emotions. Miss Goode talked with Ronnie’s 
mothei^nd invited her to visit the school. Aa the mother saw Ronnie 
With hia classmates, ahe began to understand 6-year-olda better. She 
discovered that Ronnie would be leas likely to be hurt physically 
if he developed motor akills and greater endurance. She learned, 
too, that h^ would be leas likely to get hurt emotionally if he learned 
how to get along with other children.. 

» ( 

dick 

Dick had many problems. He was in the seventh grade. He didn’t 
swm to be outstanding in anything. He just got by in the clasardoifi. 
Wh^ leaders were appointed for physical activities and teams were 
chosen, he was always the last one to be asked to join a team and 
then he knew he wasn’t wanted. 

Mr. Elton, Dick’s teacher, had never Uught before. He was ballled. 
Understand the child,” “Try to ifind something ontsUnding about 
Mch boy^and girl,” “Help each develop a feeling of security and 
belonging,” these were things that had been drummed into him in 
college. He knew |^k felt inferior. The truth was that Dick mas 
mferior, in ways that mAttered to boys whom he wanted for friends. 
Mr. Elt<m knew that to be liked by his own age group was the thing 
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that Dick wanted most A short*cut to acceptance had to be found 
if he, waa to help Dick. At thia particular school noon-hour social 
dancing was a popular activity. Dick couldn’t dance! The after-school 
intramural program was of great interest to most of the boys. Cur- 
V rently, the activity was soc'cer. Dick couldn’t play the game! Mr. 
Elton^ decided to go see Dick’s father at his office. 

It didn’t take long for Mr. Elton to discover that the father waa 
disappoioted and disgusted with Dick. He himself had been a great 
athlete, at least that was what he said. When Mr. Elton asked him if he 
spent much time vdth tlie boy, he said he did not have time. The prea- 
sure of work made it impossible. Mr. Elton tried to point out 
what Dick needed from his father was unders tanding and help, m 
Dick’s father listened he b^an to understand tlfat perhaps it was im- 
portant to give a different kind of attention to Dick’s problems. He 
agreed to go to the **Y” and work with Dick in a variety of activities 
which would help him develop necessary motor skills. The father 
suggested that perhaps he and Dick’s mother might teach the boy 
to dance. He even suggested that it might be a good idea to encourage 
Dick to ask a few friends over now and then. Only time will tell how 
well things worked out! .r.^ 

roMedtde*a children 

Things were happening at the Rosedale School this Wednesday 
afternoon in October. It wai 4 o’clock. In the big gymnasium, boys and 
girls were playing Volley ball on two courts. At the far end of the gym- 
nasium, other boys and girls were playing mass badminton on a third 
court. In the smaller playroom, still others were playing table tennis 
and shufflebbard. The chairs and tables were pushed back in the cafe- 
^ teiia and there the boys and girls were square dancing. At first, it 
looked as if there were no teachers around. But, after a while Mr. 
'Davis was spotted. He was having a good time playing volley ball with 
one group. Mias Jordan was off in a comer helping a few children 
learn the badminton serve. Mr. Gimble was in the cafeteria swinging 
his partner as a student called **Paw Paw Patch.” 

It seems that the seventh- and eighth-grade boys and girls of Rose- 
V dale asked if they could plan a recreation time every Monday and 

r Wednesday after school. They felt that they could- organise and carry 

out the activities themselves. Throughout the school program great 
emphasis was placed on helping children learn how to get along to- 
gether. A stn<i^t-planned recreatibn program wonld give the teftchers 
at^ opportunity to tee how well the Imys an^^rls really dp,^lan and 
work together. When they got the **ge” si^ the children elected 
leaders to plan activities. 
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Now the pupils are organized into groups of ten. A system of rota* 
tion makes it possible for each group to participate in every activity 
at regular intervale. Almost everyone in the seventh and eighth grades 
turns out each activity period. The boys who have paper routes come 
for part of the hour. Parents recognise the importance of thif tecrea* 
tion period and try not to make demands pn the children's time on 
those afternoons. 

Activities change every 6 tMeeks or so. The activities are taught dur- 
ing the instructional physical edition periods. This gives everytme 
a chance to learn^them. g<^>d time is, the most important 

thing. The groups are chosen M V variety of ways,' and every effort is 
mrdo to balance them as far as playinf skill goes.- Johnny, the shortest 
boy in the room, has the same chances to pliiy arTom, the best athlete. 
Grace, the quiet newcomer to Rosedale, is a mmnber of a group, m is 
Pamela, who according to the sociogram is well accepted by her dass- 
mates. ^ 

It is gratifying to see the way children play together^ more for the 
fun of playing than for wi nn i n g. Adults frequmitly underrate the 
ability of children to plan, organise, and carry out their ideas. It is 
adult opinion, too, that forces prejudices upon young childrmi with 
regard to social and economic status, color, race, religion, site, shape, 
and looks. Otherwise these characteristies do not usually affect play 
relationships with other children. 
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Lest there be some misunderstanding, citing these examples docs not 
imply that only through observing studenU in physical activities can 
teachers learn what boys and girls are like. Everj^ing they do, say, 
and Write is revealing. In the gymnasium or on the play fields, how- 
ever, where running, climbing, throwing, catching, and similar activi- 
ties are encouraged, whore challenges are sometimes keen when emo- 
tioM are aroused, and where the degree of personal skill is rather 
easily evaluated, the alert teacher can discover thing |« about his stu- 
dents which are sometimes not obvious in the regular classroom. The 
good teacher looks everywhere for evidence about his children, puts 
together all the things be learns aboirt each student, looks at the 
whole picture, and uses the information as a basis for helping every 
boy and giri develop the highest degree of physusal fitness and mental 
and social well-being possible. \ , 
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a day at piney springs school 


“u »>«* 

demen^ry school in the State, nor the wont Each year educaUon at 

Piney Spring. better, bec.o« the teachen and parent, are .in- 

ce«ly wncemed about the need, and intereat. of the 400 or «, bov. 

an ^rl. who attend the whool. Along with othen of the community, 

k **r**** ?“”"** working oooperaUvely to nnke thL 

Mhool a better place for their children. 

interaMni adidu luva bean giving attanUon to tho phmcal 

^ucalton p,ogram dtmng the part «ve«l ,oan bocauM Ihoy «.Sddr 

It « importot pba« of (rfiicatioii. Tbo, Mok for tboir children tho 

red I “"Lf^' ««x' «!>•< tprin* frem hedth 

aad phyMca elBciaicy. Thoy recogtme the many contribution, of phy- 

MCal «ia«uon to thn objoedre. They want their bop, and girh to 

2T,! T’' ”f *h»l«o».e recreaUon and wire ™e 

rf leua^ They toe opportnnitie. in phyical mincaUon for helping 

boy red prb leam to get long together, to be effective and nJeW 
..embere of a grenp to practice aportn,«,d,ip in their day to day 
hvmg. They are w.^ for theae and oUrer ontcomre and they 
bcl,«e they are maktng preg,«c They think they can ace it in the 
devel opment of the mid in other way, aome meamireable, 

tome not. One irf the aigmffcant reanlta of their efforta ia the ohaer^ 
dile intainto mid aaliifmnion of the temdier, in a part of their rehool 
wo* in which they fonnerly feh inadequately prepared. 

• I «'• »mit to aee aome of the phy: 

atcal eduction wo* going on at Piney Springs It will not be p—fH- 

ireM to «to eveiy d... or every aeUvity. We know tta the 
actmtlM of a pven day repnaeat only a fraction of the total eiperi- 
««. that tc^r. and pupil, plmi for Uumtaelve. throughout the 
ycr. Let ua look for evidence of yearwtonnd and ymt:to.ycr plan- 

'™*. 7- •*>« "« ptogreaaively devLp- 

mental m order to meet the need, and'intereata of children aa thev 
grow and mature. ' 
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a seeond-^rade group 


Now here we are with Mks ^rdool lectioa of the aecoi^ grade. 
Everything seems so informal and friendly. Miss Gordon has a pleasant 
■mile and she treats the children as thou^ slie honestly feels the in^ 
hermit worth of each. The room is dean and cheerful, and the chairs 
^d tables are arranged so that the children ean work in groups. The 
boys and girls move freely about the room as their own interest in the 
learning activities and consideration of the rights of others dictate. 
Micha^ in one group, goes to the bookshelf and chooses a new book. 
Donny in another group, working on a mural depicting important 
people and places in **our community,** goes to the storage cabinet 
for water colors. Gretcben, in the same group, has spilled some water 
09 the floor and is bnsy wiping it up — with the help of a few class- 
mates. 

We ask the teacher about this proc^ure. She expresses her belief 
that this freedom of movement, if used properly, helps the chUdren 
'develop self-respc^ibility. It is more nearly like the normil situations 
in which people live and worit. Learning is stimulated by workuig in- 
formally on matters of interest which are directly related to a recog- 
nised problem or purpose. Miss Gordon with a smile remmds us of 
■ometldng, known by most adolts who have observed children, that 7 - 
and &>yeai>olds have a great deal of energy which soon shows itself in 
squirming, shofliing, si)4 ladi' of attention if they are kept quiet in 
rigid dmks very Ipng. 

Mias Gordon believes that children are indhridoals, each with his 
own biological rhythms. Tbefefore, the children are permitted to take 
care of their toilet needs-or a drink of water as nature indicates, 
and not according to the reaess bdL This seoosid-grade classroom is 
not equipped with adjacent toilets. The school was built before such 
opnvenienceB were considered worth their coat. The children take 
pride in being able to go quietly down the hall to the toilet room, use 
the fadlitka properly, ami return indepea^ently. After all, they have 
known no other way and have b^en helped to dqvelop sOch self-direo> 
tion since kindergarten days. , 

' **Is this physical education?*' a visitoi^asks. 

Miss Gordon answers, *^d call It rerognition of physical needs. But 
physical education m more than tibat. Children need uMtructton in a 
variety of activities and opportunity fer free play as w^L" Further 
observation of the daas helps us imderstand wfast she' mesns. 

The morning is wdl along now. The teacher and pupila clear enough 
space to have rooffij for di^ig stunts sad other aetivities. Movable fnr> 
niture makes it possible to have nxm to do such tlungs safely. While 
the joy of doing is the prima^ hiteiWt the ehildren, Mias GordoOt, 




in planning with them, haa helped them aee that the exereiie will ' 

■tretch their bodiea and help them become strong and akillful. The 
cIm had riai^ a fann the day before, and the enthtuiasm remains 
with them. Some of the stunts they do today remind them of the ani- 
mus and other things they had seen. Several of these stunts they have 
^ enjoyed before; a few are new. 

The^laas members form a large circle around the room. Each has- 
chosen a partner. The ease and speed with which they organise is 
impressive as is the fact that it doeanH seem to matter to the boys 
or giila whether or not the partner is one of his own sex. Tlie partners 
saaist each other and Mias Gordon is ever alert and hdpful. She tries 
to h%ve the children get the feel of the activity and analyse their own 
performance by asking questions or making suggestions. “Try holding 
your head up.” “See if it will help to place 'your hands with fingers 
pointing straight in front of you.” “Do cau clomp along, or do they 
walk softly?” “Remember that beautiful horte?” “How did he look 
as he galloped about?” “Did he hold his neck and head proudly?” 
Sometimes ^ Cordon has to assist the child by actually putting 
his body in 'the correct position, for somd 7.yearK>lda have had little 
chanro to use their bodiea in stunts or similar activities. Every so often 
a child who can do a stunt well is asked to demonstrate. StunU that 
involve walking, running, or hopping are usually done with the class 
moving in a clockwise direction to keep thci^tralSc smooth. Sometimes, 
however, the children are mcouraged to move about as they like. 

This b especially true in activities in which the children create their 
own movements. 


^mong the t hings we see the children do are theses 

Botm*— P randBf, U^»-acppins how®*; nuinins, lifting kneet high; galloping; 
kicking like a bronco. * 

Cat rnik— Wnikiai on all fonra wilb albows and kneca straigbl, and back 
arched like a oit awaking from a sleep in tbe warm ran. 

Bumm Loop— Oa^tini banda in fnint, step threngli ihia loop, first widi one 
foot and then the other, holdiag hands in Imck; revetae the action. 

Frog SMnd-Hands on floor b^cing body in frogdike position by supponing 
the kaefs on the nppw anas, dbows sUghtly bent, feet of the floor. 

rattn-Moving whUo aqnaniag in doqhkaee bend, head eieet, hands on 
hips, elbows akbnbo for "wfaigs.* 

Co#oo Crindar-Sepportbg the body extended sidewise on feet and one ann 

. (elbow straigbl); >ra talking** the body in a circle aroimd the sop- 
' porUag am by swinging first one leg and tWibe other, keeping kn^es 
HTflghL 

Odier stonis, nuay of whldi die children *invaited.* 

Each child has a ohanoe to try m^ of these. Each has hb own 
record emti oa which he chocks t^ sttmts tha| he can'do^suocessfully. 
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Eveiyone Menu to be having a good time. While there ia aome noiaot 
it does not seem to be particiilarly diatuHnng to nrarby 

The activities seem to be well chosmi. They are challenging, yet 
every child experiences some aubcess. For the most part, the activities 
.are vigorous and involve use of the large muadea, including thoM of 
tlie artna and trunk which are often not used sufficiently. They call for 
coordination, balance, flexibility, agility, and strmigthv 

The children need no persuasion. AD except two participate ener- 
getically. The two who have to modify their activity are Johnnie, who 
has just returned to school after several days of illness, and Edwin, 
who had polio and now weart a brace on his left leg. It ia good to see the 
way Miss Gordon helps them understand their limitations. Joh^e ia 
cautioned not to do anything vigorous. He tries such things as Cat 
Walk and Human^ Loop. Ho aasiata other children and their partners. 
Edwin tries almost everything.. He hops and jumps on his right foot 
almost as well as some of the others do on two. Since his brace' is 
hmged at the knee, he can in h|s own way do things like Proud, 
Parade Horses, but he doesn’t have the strength in his left leg to do ' 
Duck WalL ^metimea, os in Coffee Grinder, Johnnie helps Edwin 
around by supporting the weak leg. The children treat Edwin matter- 
of-factly, giving a litt^extra boost when needed. 

Transition to a <|^^t activity ia made easily and minds that were 
stimulated by vigorous activity now begin to concentrate on other 
tilings. 

Sometime later the daas sings about things close to tl)e farm. “6ld 
McDonald Had a Farm” brings forth a lot of happy squeals. “Let’s 
play our phoapgraph records, Miis^ Gordqn,” suggests one. “If you 
want U) later, replies the teacher, *“but you all were ainging so nicely, 
wouldn’t it be fun to sing one more song and try out some ideas?” 

> “Rig-A-Jig.Jig” is song and dramatised with plenty of action. We 
visitors comment quietly upon the .many movements the children try 
and the apparent satisfaction that, comes from creaUve Mlf-expression. 
Our comments are drowned out by childish laughter at their own , 
anUcs in portraying the class parody, “12 Blind Mice.” 

We must leave the second grade, for there are many other inter- 
esting experiences in .store for tw today. 

“Do tr^ to come back this afternoon,” invites Mias Gordon, “As you 
heard us discuss ^ the pja^ning seaaimi this morning, we^ are going 
outside for about IS minutes when we feel we need some fresh air 
and vigorous activity.” We>am that dn^ this time the class w^ 
divide into three equal groups. Each group will buve two large rubber 
balls and will practtce balj sl^ls. Tiuouf^ experimentati(m they learn 
that throwing and katchin^ at a diati^ of IS feet apart is about right 
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for most of the diildm, eltkoogh so^e need to be cl<^r and some 
can do wdl a few f^t faitber 4ipart. The childrra like to bomiee and 
throw bal^ to one Imoiher. They will play a few running gamest too. 


O 

ERIC 


mra. talhot^M fifth grade . 

Grade 5 at Piney Springs is a group of 36 children. Most of them 
seam to be relaxed. They meet visitors graciously. A person c^an't help 
noticing the diffarencM in sue and appearance. TTiere are several who 
catch the eye at ondls: the sturdy handsome boy^ the health y-looking 
blond girl who is larger than most of her classmates, the fellow who 
appMis to be 2 years older than the others, the frail little boy who 
looks fatigued and malncmrishadi and the giri with thick lenses in her 
spectacles. 

‘Ton got here jurt in time,^ Mrs. Talbot greets us. "‘Wc’ie going to 
Ulk over our plans for physkal education and then go outside.^ 

The discussion that follows leaves no doubt of the importance pf 
this planning together. “How can we keep some of the players from 
starting before being touched in the relays?^ “What equipment will 
each aquad need?^ “Let’s not have any ai^roing.^ “Let’s go over the 
rules again.” “Can Michael he the refers?” These and many other 
problems are worked out satisfactorily. The childra and Mr«. Talbot 
that the discussion js carried on with regard to desirable . 
oral expreMion and aecording to good group procedure. They are not 
always snocessfol in this, especially when the topic is a “hot” one, but 
they ate learning to talk things out. 

Chi the playground *■ l®«t. The major interest of the boys 

and girls at present is in games and relays involving balldiandling 
. skills. So that everyone may have a chance to take part in vigorous 
activity, they play “All Run.” They line up across the play field. Chi 
signal, all of them run to a designated spot and back three times. As 
they catch their breath, they go into squad formation for the next 
activity. The children had decided in the classroom what each ol* 
several groups called squada would do and where they would play. 
There are nine players on a aquad; boys and girls are distributed 
equally ihroughom the squada. They are going to play Ten Trips. 
The leaddr of each group haa a aoeeer ball On signal, the leader . 
throws thf^U to the player on the left, who throws it to the next 
player add so on around tbo circle. When the leader gets the ball, he 
oalla “one” and iminediatdy starts the hall around on i|a second trip. 

♦ The object of the game U to see which squad can snocesafully com- 
plete ton trips first Tim bojw ai^ girls are leamhig how to throw and 
catoh with control and acew^. Thej kpow from experience that 
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careleMDCM and haste result in inaoeacacjr and low of time. The fame 
IS repeated several Hm«^, * . 

*jf« fo' They phy two-Over and 

Under Relay «d Paas-RoU-Ron Relay. In the 6rst, the sqnad. are 
Imed up evenly alongride each other with at least 3 feet hetv^emi 
squads. The ^ad mmnben are in single file, an arm’s length apart. 

’ -fit ‘T^[- ^ **®***“ ellhe head of each .quad (called a 

^ m Uus W of reUy), hands the baU over.lSs heI3^ 

K^- « inun^tdy hands h between hia lep to the p^ 

behind him. who hands it overhead, and so on alternately oveT^ 
under untd the baU reaehee tbe la^ pepon faj line. This person robs 
as fast Bt he ^ to the head of the file} the baU is handed back agald 
over and under; the last person’ again runs h forward. As the mid 
P«»ona move up, aU others in the file drop beck a little so that the 
graeral ^Uon of the file remains the same throughout the inteiw 
change. Obnously, the squad which completes the sequence first- 
returning the original first person to the head of the file-winsl 
The Paas-Ho^Run Rday is done wilh the squadq in the same rda- 
dve poMtj^ Tl^ relay involves a first person, a Ndnber 1 man. who 
IS about 20 feet in front of his squad, facing it. He peases the ball to 
the person in front of the file who oitehm h and rolh it down the 
line ^twe« the spread legs of other members. The members in line 
can help rdU the haU through. Whmi the baR rssehes the last oo« in 
Ime he rons with the hall to the position originany oeenpied by Num- 
/t}‘ Number 1 msn bas in the meantime run to the bead 

fu u u*". “ ^ P^^"*** start the bdl rolling 

through the legs of the sqnad mmnben behind him. And so it aoea 
until a winner ia deleimined. 

• differences in playing abili. ’ 

um.. We aim ^ ^t Mrs. Tslbot divides her time among die squads 
e ping mdividnal members. The sqnad leaders help, too. The pupils 

te»P«»«ibUitim that wme sgreed upon durLg 

Tim lajrt g^p for today is Crows and Cranes. Earlier in the day, Joe 

^ f ® two imrslW lines 

(A and B) about 60 feet apart. Then nildWar between these lines, 
arid paraUel to thmo, they drew two otbef-parslld line* (C and D) 

3 feet apart. Imes W and C «e the boundariei for one group mid linm 
U ^brthe other. Squads oneandtwoUiiea|»oiilineCandaie 

J “ T'** »P 

caUed the ci^ The prows and eranei faee one another. The' drfldien 
^ turn b^ lead^. The lea^ ea]|[i Vi^rmes” (or •‘©.r-r^’’). 
When the erows are oaHed, tom try to nm to i^trtSkfatd 
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Ibie A b^ore tha cnuM catch thrai. If emiM are called, the reveiae 
happena. Wheo a player ia tagi^d, he goea over to the side of the 
ponoa who tagged him. Hie aide having ihe greajleat namher of players 
when time ia called la the winner^ Daring the planning period the * 
children had agreed that there would be no poshing, tearing of. 
clothes, or annnceasary roughness. 


o »ixth grade in tmtion 


But we must leave the fifth grade and go to see the sixth grade in 
action. As we walk Imck we 'discuss the observable progress in nkilln 
from the aectmd to the fifth grade. We begin to realise bow helpful 
to these fi/tb>gradera were the simple activities that we saw the second' 
% graders doing — learning to ctmtrol the body ip various positions and 
movements, changing direction suddenly, throwing, catching, and 
bo uncin g a ImU. **But it isn*t tod rmnarkable,** commits one of our 
poop, **We take for gianted the same kind of progress in skills of read- 
ing, spelling, use of vocalmlary. . . .** 

The sixth grade is in the playroom. This playroom is not prepossess- 
ing, but it shows how facilities can be adapt«L It was made by knock- 
out the waU betwems two adjacent classrooina, finishing off rough 
edges and coroera, and protecting the light fixtures and ' windows. 
Piney Springs has enjoyed this “luxury” foir just a year— since the new 
jmiior high sclml was btdlt. 


The sixth-grade pupils are already moving joyously and vigorously 
when we arrive. Their pb3r^rical eduction for the past several days, we 
learn, has consisted mainly rhythmic activities. They chose to hav^ ' 
folk and square d a ncin g at this time of the year because some of the 
.dances, although primarily selected for their physical education values, 
tie in with ^ big problem. Living in One World in which the sixth- 
graders are intnested. Besides the joy and the physical and social out- 
comes Umt these, dances afford, several of them help children learn 
about the traditions and«^astoms of other people, 
y The folk dance the boys and girls are enjoying, is Little Man in a' [k, 
' Fix, a Danisfa dance. Hik apparently is a review for they are dancing ‘ 
h with grace and eaae'aad with a good “foel” for the mnaic— supplied 
by OM (d the sehooTs two pfitmographs. As we watch. Miss Graham, 
their teachm, helps tlmtf letm a new damw, Gostafs Skoal, s Swedish 
dan^ Miss Graham does not dance fieiadtf,'bat one can tell by the 
way she teaches that she hm the fedling of the music, knows the steps, 
and has asseranee in her knowledge of the' way the dai|ce is done. She 
is skillful in the way die 'asks the ho^ md girls to demons^ate vari- 
es Beps to other. It is apparent that discussing the dances and 
lasMiing about Uugp before eoraing to thb playroom have helped the 
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children to nndeniund the meaning of the danoe and acme of the 
da^e term. Md to hare a gcmeral idea of the patUnia and ttepa. 

l^der^le pregreaa i. made in teaming Gueuf. SkoaL Soon Mia. 
Grahmn caJU attenUon to the fact that. 20 of the 30 minutm that the 
clam ha. pla^d for thi. activity are pl«. The daa. end. the period 
with “ •hort but MUafying review of the two Mpiare dance, they have 
learned, Capuin Jink., and The Bear Wmt Over the Mountain. Dur- 

r*k**i**^'r‘'^ couple, have formed a aeparate Muare 

to hdp Tommy who ha. been at home the laM 2 day. with a cold and 
wvehil other, who ne^ more help in “catching on” to three two 


Mire Graham .pend, a few minute, with u. while the chUdren re- 
a^nge their clothing, get a drink, go to the toilet, or otherwbe make 
uienueJves comrortjLble for claMworiL. ^ 

“Yre,” .he .newer, in rreponre to a qureUon, “The boy. and giri. End 
an mterreting tie-in with the large dare projecL They like to read 
about dance, cortume^ and ceremqnire or cdebraUoiiA And they aet 
great joy out of doing the danc^. 


i. educalioo 

not •' If ««r of tlwre foll^ dance, were 

not baocdly enjoyaWe, chaUenging. and appropriate, ir would .ot be giren 

regardlre. of how well it rprrdate. 
|«lh other wndiea. Now rerenUy in thi. ciare we hare done a lot of roading 
^ find g«nre. ounu, und other activiUe. played by children in .tker pUcJ 
We ^ve relccl^ o.dy , few of the w,,.U number that ^ found and 

art“7ui characterifticdly Amcricau 

To another quesUon Mire Graham replies 

of tune to folk dwee. «,d creaUve rhytbma. h*. ea.y i* bdenme overbalancd 
beraure rhythnu fit in naturally with almo.1 any big ioterret in aocial rtndiea. 
languor artN or other are... Children nred many different kind, of phyUed 


Mire Graham excure, herrelf and we Ulk of what we have aecn. 
Once again we think of the recond-gr.de climi. Childim grew in 
ability to respond to rhythm reid rntreic, loo! And warei’t it interrel. 
wg Uiat some of tlW> movemenU the liule one. did aponunrefiy 
were found in ,^,t more elaborate form in the dance, we ju.t saw! 

gnule seven outdoors * ’ 


t . ' 

Grade 7. the high mightyi in the top grade of Piney Spring, 
^hool u cai^jpg on k variety of actii^tk*. Bereure pUy intereata of 
boy. and prl. are markedly different -ai thi. sgt, they play reparately 
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of the tine. They do, howerer, conw together some of the time. 
Today i« oae the ^^Msparate" deyt! 

The hoy»— 19 <rf them— ere organiaed into two aquadt, 10 in one 
■Dd 9 in the other. One .quad uaee an “odd" haakethaU goal and prac 
tioea “paaa and ahoot" and “drihbJe-paaa-and-ahoor drilla. The other 
aquad ia playing Keep Away, a game in which memheia of a group 
attempt to paaa a hall to mw! another within a> limited area, keeping 
•n equal number of oppooenU from intercepting the hall. Thia aquad 
alaq practicea the dedenaive drilla ^ “three-oo-two“ and varialiona, in 
which 3 nien attempt to advanoe^uied>all down a <x>urt and 2 playen 
try to get the ball from them^^ prevent them from acoring. After 
a while Uiey change areaa and Stpiad Two geta to uae the “odd" goal 
. for practice of drilla involving ahooting. 

After 20 n^utea of practice they play two gamea, each uaing one 
g<w and onedialf the oourL Squad Om dividea into two teama of five 
each.' Squad Two haa a game with four on a aide and one penou acting 

aa n^eree. The boya each take tunu acting aa referee for a abort 
. period. 


Aa we walk toward the place where the girla are playing, we hear 
them squealing .with ekcitcmcnL They pUying a gai^ called Tm 
Paaaea, The colored bands the girib have Ued around their wakts iden- 
tify two teama, the Bluet and the Creena. One of the playen steps' out 
to tell na about the game. The playen are acattered over the play area. 
One of the girla aervea aa referee. The referre throws a baakcthall into 
the air. The player who catcBea it throwa the hall to a member of her 
own teaim If ^e girl retches the hall before it hits the ground, she 
mUs out throwa it to another girl who calls “iieo” if the catchy 

It before it hits the ground. In the meantime, the playen of tlie oppoa- 
mg aide try to to intercept the paaaea. 

If a player who haa juat pataed the ball receivea it again before at 
1^ two otl^r playen of her team do, the ball i* given to a member 
of the opposite team. If Uie baU touches the ground, all of the tcore 
k canceled and the player who recoven the ball once again sUrU it 
m tlm way. W'hen a team completes 10 passes, 1 point kijlcored. The 
ball u th<m given to* the oppoaite team. A player loaea the ball if alie 
runs with it or ehar^ into another player. 

^ter about IS minutea of thia game, the girk organiae into four 
roby teama for Paaa -and Rim Riday. The teafaa are arranged ao that 
e«sh team haa pain of partnen in line, one pair behind the other. AH 
teaim ^ up b^d a eommon atartiiig line (A) facing another line 
pataUd to (A) and S5 feet away. IKk ia the tn ruing line (B). 

On ligiuh the fint two pUyera of each team, who are in the front 
poahkii of their rmpeetive files, run forward paaaing the baaketban 
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back and forth at loaat five tioMa b^ore croMio^ line B. After citMa* 
inf ihU line, Aey rrturQ the aame way, hand^ ibe ball to the nett 
pair in line, waiting at line A- The team first to §et all of the part- 
ners to line B and back wina. 

The teachpr, Mr^ Scholta, divtdea her time betsreea the bora and 
girls but we aee that the bora ai« reaching a point in their akill de- 
%elopment where she canntH help them miich anymore. In ccmvena- 
ti<m with ua,.ahe eap r eaae a her pleasure at having this wr a consultant 
in physical eduralion working out of the superintendeat’a “He 

has helped me a lot jvilh my planning and tea ehmg ," she says, “And 
helps sometimes by teaching a dlficull akill to the boys or girls." “If 
he were only able to work with us more oficm!" 

The conversatioa with Mrs. Schulu brings out several other tnier^ 
eatings facta. During the fall when the weather was f^erally |pK»d 
the seventh grade had «igaged mainly in outdoor activitiea. The 
played soccer. The boya played tmich football. Both boys and 
girls spent a great deal of time on skilh and were very much inter- 
eated in physical achievenumt tesu that they had developed. On the 
days the boys and girls played together, they bad a variety of so- 
tivities. Sometimck they played group games snd relays; oa other 
days they had square and social dancing. 

The long-range plans provide far sesacmal sports, msaa badminto^ 
box hockey, paddle U«uit% parly game*, and rther activities. The daaa 
will take a few days for individual ^hyshal achtevem^t testa frcmi 
lime to time to compare their personal progreas aoorea with those made 
earlier. And Ute much anttcipaled spring hightight will be an all-day 
hiking and fialiing expedithm to nearby Lake Moraved! Many of the 
‘ activitiea like dancing, individual -and small tMm sporU, and the out- 
mg will be carri^ on coeducatiooally. Some li£e volley ball, soft- 
balL and stunts are coeducational at sonxe tiaws, not so at other 
timest The team sports of baaketball, touch fcwtball, and speedbali 
are played in separate groups. 

The seventh-grade children, Mrs. -Schulz informs tm, hnd their 
interest in baaketball lending support to other learning activities. 
For instance, they are tak ing up “the plMe of recreatkm in our 
community" as part of their big unit of study, “Improving Our Com- 
mumty." Boys and girls are finding ways of improving recreationai 
facUitiea at home and ih the ' nei^iborfaood. ^eral driveways and 
backyards are tmw improved with improviied Imddboarda snd ptala, 
hand tennis and paddle eomts, and otlmr farilhira 

“Why we learned a few tbingi about the ri|^t triangle mid rec- 
tangle in attting-up cburla ■«d mskiwy backboards!” 

“We have also founc^ urn for aritl«&etk; and in con- 
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siderinf ihe purchA»e, care, and repair of cquipnicoiL Problenu m- 
Yolvin^ perooitage are fun wb^ they deal with team ■Undm^ and 
^win and loee' comparMtHM!’* 

m brief meeting wUh the faculty 

The »cbool Jay u alimial over. Somebow, a* ««e watch lire chiidren'i 
fac«a wbile tbey are playing — reflectiug/aa they do both joy and 
purpoee — we can iu>t help thinking bow, good it u that they can 
aatund a achool like thia. 

The principal baa invited ua to meet with llie faculty. **Thia ia 
our day (or lakiog atock* and further planning, anyhow,” be aaya 
“We do thia for a brief time once a week and find it caceedingly 
belpfuL Our Pl annin g and Evaluatum Commute invite* othera to 
ait with ua freip time to time in accordam;« with tlie topic* to be 
considered. They have suggested that you miglil want additional in- 
formation about our physical CHiucation program and we ceruinly 
want Xo hear your gc^ral rcaclitma and auggeation*.” 

We enjoy' the diaciMsitm and are impreased with tlie Way the 
I people of this, school plan togetlier. They are making a concerted 
'effort to aee that all the scliool experiences have challenge and 
interert value, and that they are prt^reasively developmental from 
grade to' gtade. 

looking bock over the day 

Aa we look back over the day, the school's organiaational pattern 
baa more meaning than it had what we listened to a brief diacuaaiuo 
of it by the principal this morning. W e can now see how the faciiitie* 
and supplies serve more eAciratly becatue the teachers “staggered” 
the physical education perksda We understand, loo, bow sharing can 
be done happily when a ^>od ^irit of give ami take exiata. W e shed 
no tears for the old-^fime methods when we see the children i^ree 
to move about, take care their needs as they arise, and share in 
planning the activities tlMy engage in. We understand how the lunch 
period at Piney Springs, which wss cut from 60 to 40 minutes, still 
gives enough time for a healthful lunch, followed by quiet recreation. 
Thia oonaerves time which, with^the minutes also saved from recess, can 
be devoted to physical education at other periods in the school day. 

Although it has also raked a lot of questioiu upon which we will 
seek more infonnathm, our visit to Piney Springs has helped us 
gain a little better inright into what an oai-the«pot program of physi- 
cal education ia like. 
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after school in piney sjulngs 


The school cannot provide the 2 to 4 hour* of vigorous physical 
activity daily that the physiologists tell us all ^^wiM children heed. 
Under adult guidance, boys and girls should haWopportunities to 
decide for themselves how they will spend the out-of-school hours, 
and the home and community should make it possible and safe for 
them to do so. If the school helps children develop intei^ts and 
• skills which they find useful, their leisure will reflect these learning^. 
What do boys and girls do after school? A look around the Piney 
Sprmgs neighborhood tfills us that their choices are varied. 

< * 

dotty plays at home 

s 

Dotty, age 7, tried to skin-theK:at at school today. Now she is alone 
m her backyard, playing on the turning bar, which her father made 
from reme pipe lef|,over from repairs. Dotty tries several times to 
slun the-cat, but can’t quite make it With an extra.bit of determina- 
Uon, she toes ajpin. Success at last! A look of triumph covers Dotty’s 
ace. To her fnends in the second grade, the ability to'skin-the-cat 

18 a mark of distinction! It is good to accomplishJh feat which matters 
so much. 

^Dotty isn’t aware of the number of factors which made for her 
succew. First, her body had to be developed enough to do the stunt, 
and It was. Then, she really had to want to 1^ able to do it. The 
challenge of testing. on^f fioiT courage, strength, abd skUl and the 
desire to maintam status with her fiends took care of that. Practic* 

*^j**V* helped Ijer develop the strength and skill 

needed, Pr^Ucitig others using the' same muscled helped, too. You’ll 
remember the stunts we saw W|ien viHtiiig the second grade. These 
are some of the many stunts children try as they learn how to con- 
trol their bodies m space and develop a ilense of *‘where-abontness.” 
blun-the-cat is pulling tbe body completely around, feet first, while 
hangmg from a bar with both hands; the body passes beiveen the’ 
outetretfched arms. Without a s^nse of ‘’where-aboutness” and. 

SildreT**** ^ ^ “ Bomewhat. frightening experience' foi^^ 
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Dolly did not to wait long to demoikmte her ability because 
6- and 7-year-old neighbors had fanned the habit of coming over to 
share her play equipment after they had gone home to change clothes. 
Dotty 8 yarf was big. The grass was thick and soft The children 
could -tumble on it safely. DoUy’s parents were wise" in providing 
sturdy and safd :^lay equipment that children of this age like.. The 
boys and girls played on the apparatus for. a long time, repeating 
old stunts, and trying new ones. Boastful shouts filled the' air, **Watch 
me!” “Can you do this?” “I can do it better than you.” “I could 
do U if I wanted to.” FinaUy, they Ured of this, and wiien someone 
suggested that they play “Cowboys and Indipnsi” off they ran. 

Strenuous play such as this d<^ not occur without an occasional 
crisis. Sometimes all the children want to do the same thing; some- 
times ^jority and minority opiniom clash, but sucb occurences 
weigh little when compared to the positive values. For Dotty and 
her friends the equipment and the back yard offer inesUmable oppor- 
tunities not only for physical growth bfit for aU-round goo^rowing. 

’ jack lives in the country 

Jack, a third-grader, arrives home at 4 p. m. He feeds the chickeni 
and picks up a few eggs. Mama ha^^other chores for him. Then, 
he clunlM up on the tractor seat and pretends he is driving iL Very 
soon It' IB dark, and he^and his two older brothers,and baby sister- 
have supper. The boys help with the dishes, do their hojne work, 
and go to bed early so that they can get up the next nToming in 
time to catch the bus. 

Jack has many opportnniUes to climb trees, fish in the bnJok, run' 
after the cows in the pasture, and ride his popy. He may get plenty 
of acuvity, but there is no guarantee that he will. Only a knowledge 
of his home activities will show that. What he probably lacks most 
^ is the opportunity to play with others his own age. For Jack and 
the 6the» children who do not live near others of the same age, the 

‘school and the community must make special effort to provide social 
experieiicefl. 

a fifth^grader named bud • . 

•Bud, the tall and slim fifth-grader we noticed at Piney Springs 
bwaiiTO of his outotanding ability to handle the basketball, goes 
directlf fr<^ school to a playground across town to practice with 
a b«wketballteana-;«h onb^^t tepreseWts “(George’s Greater Grocer- 
les in Ae league sponsored Dy,»^local civic organizaUon. Bud’s team 
IS in Class C for boys l(hl4 years of age. Bud been with the 
team a couple of weeks, since someone^w him play in the Sunday 
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School league. There ia a recreation center near hia home, but the 
leaders there think that boya should have chances to play iii a variety 
of activiUes, not just basketball. Bud thinks that basketball is the 
oiJy activity for him I 

The back door of Bud’s home slams shut as he rushes in from 
•practice. Supper ready, Mom?” “Come on. Son, waiting on you,” 
chim^ in Pop.. “You’ll have to hurry to make it in time for the 
game.” Pop is mighty proud of Bud’s playing. He has often mused 
to himself, “He’s coming along nicely— if he continues this way, 

hell be a cinch to make the high-echool t^am and then — maybe 

a college scholarship. Didn’t have that kind of a chance when I was 
his age-^Pd really have gone to town.” 

The game involves Bud’s church team in the basketball league. 
They don’t usually play on school nights but this game has to be 
^ made up because of a conflict in use of the auditorium last Friday. 

Now thdt Bud is on two teams, he plays several times a week — 
sometimes twice in a day. He still gets around the floor pretty weU, 
but he doesn’t feel as peppy as he did a few weeks ago. His weight, 
as recorded on the Qaesroom Gro^ Record in Mre. Talbot’s room, 
shows no increase since October. 

It turns out to be an exciting game. Bud and Pop return home 
about 10 o’clock. After a Rttle “rehashing” for Mom’s benefit. Bud 
goes to bed. It isn’t untU midnight that physical fatigue wins the 
decision over stirred-up emotions and Bud falls asleep. 

Let us look at what is involved in the kind of activity in which 
Bud took part There is gt^at difference of opinion onr the place of 
highly organised comp<ititive athletics for children of elementary 
school age. Medical opinion indicates that for children who are 
physically fit, vigorous activity may do no physical harm unless there 
are excessive ittotivation >nd insufficient rest or recovery time. A 
complete medical lamination is neceslTry to determine whether a 
boy or girl is fit 

Many educators, physicians, psychologist^ and growth and develop. . 
ment experts question the efl^ects of highly organized competition 
on mental and social health of children. Many educators helieve 
the welfare of modem and. future society requires an emphasis on 
cooperation rather than on coippetitien. 

For Bud the “diet of activities” .conllsted of just one thing— 
basketball. His own goal is to be on , a winning team. He is passing 
np his own* neighbors and going acrott' town to play on a publicized ' 
team. His father's goal is to have Bnd play basketball weU enough 
to win a college scholarship 7 years hence. He is eager for Bnd to 
do what he was unable to do.N*' \\ 
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All too often adults who are not versed in the facta of child growth 
stiAiulate in childpen an unnatural or prematuire interest in highly 
competitive sponC They feel that if boys start to play basketball 
early m the elemenury school, the town is more likely to have a 
championship high^hpol team. It is not' hard to whip up enthusiasm 
in some 10-year^y boys for basketball. But science has shown that 
for the most desirable growth and development, boys and girls need 
a balance in activity. Bud and others like him are no»> getting this. 
If year by year, all boys are given opportunities in keeping with 
their own level of maturity for developing • strength, endurance, 
power, rtamina, fle^ility, agility, coordination, ball-handling, and 
other skills, they will for the most part be able to leam the special 
skiUs of basketbaU easily at the time when games of this kind are 
good for them. ■ • 

« 

alien and his friends 

I^t’s look gt what Allen, another fifth-grader does, with basketball. 
Allen got a basketball goal for his birthday. He and seven friends 
are putting it up on the front of the garage. Bill has his basketball 
wiA him. After the g^l is up, the boys pass, catch, dribble, shoot, 
and recover for a wh|^Then. they play “21,” a game in which the 
players get points .fttt^skets made at different angles. After that, 
they play Keep AVay* a game which involves most'of the elements 
of basketball, including shooting for the basket, but which is not 
concerned with the involved rules of the real gamh. Play u informal 
--it doesn’t make much difference who is ahead. The love of activity 
u, motivation enough. The boys “fold up” once in a while to rest. 
Ae Aey sit and talk, they analyse thei|r playing; Such comments as 
the following can be heard: “Gee, I jnissed a lot of ‘crips,’ ’speciaUy 
with my left hand”; “Pll have to fif^rovout a, way to get away from 
you, Dick, you sure guard cl<^”; “Boy, that long shot you made 
was a ‘beaut’, Sid”;.“Lu«kyI” “Maybe my Dad can show ds some 
things Saturday. He was real good in college.” .. * 

Maybe Bud would not have Wn happy with this group, but Allen 
and his friends are certainly enjoying what they are doing! 

some 10^ear~old girls, 

Jean and her fifth-gradd girl friends give evidence of the character^ 
irtie brought out in an earlier ohapler, namely that many girls of 
10 and 11 are sedate and feel quite mature. The girls'are in Jean’s 
room exchanging co^dencUs. Jean’s mother calls from downstairs, 
Don t you girls think you pught to be outsider It is such a beautiful 
afternoon.” “tet’s play Imtball,? says Mary and out they go. They had 





learned the ^ame earlier in the year. Since there are only five of 
them, the rulea have to be modified. Jean own* the ball. She bought 
it witlv money she saved. Because it^ Jean’s ball and her yard, she 
gets to he first ^tter. Foureof them go into the field. Normally, one 
whole t^ is at bat, and one in the field. The object of the game 
is to hit the volley bajl into the fidd in such a way as will give 
the hatter a chance to run *>wii^ to a designated, base and back 
again without being hit. by the ball. The fielders incover the ball 
and throw it at the runner. Fjelddrs^ cannot walk or mo. with the 
ball or hold it for more than 3 seconds. The fielders are numbered. 
When Jean is out, fielder number one becomes batter and Jean 
becomes fielder number four, “three” b^omes “two,” and “two” 
takes over as number one. As they play,, neighbor children come' 
oyer .and join them. By the time they have home, there are • 

12 players. 

Jean s mother realized that although the girls were enjoying the 
conversaUon in Jean’s room, it was perhaps better' for them to be 
• . out iij the fresh air and sunsliine. The fact that the girls chose a 
game they learned at school mdicatds that they liked the game. Tl»* 
afternoon’s acUvity also shows that group play is contagious; chil- 
dren are drawn toward others who are doing things that look like fun. ' 

« * 

ths iixth-grade group 

% 

Now what about the siifh-graders we saw earlier in the day? Is 
there immediate carry-oyer from today's folk dancing to today’s after- 
school ' activities? No, we probably will not find boys and giyls spon- 
taneously forming into groups for fol|j dancing. But there is no need 
for all physical education activities to have immediate . carry-over 
values. Some activities are not repeated after school though they 
have values which- transfer into like situations. You will remember 
that among other things, folk dancing helps develop a sense* of 
rhythm and timing, the ability to gk along together, and the ability 
to move oneV body through ^paoe« , ' ‘ 

These attributes become a part of the children. They have certain 
transfer values. Learning how to do the polka step may help ^ in 
leammg to jump rope, and rope-jumpmg ia a popular out-of-schMl . 
activity. Learning how to walk and fun with the help of miuic 
makea for more efficient use of the body in walking apd running 
in other activities. Folk dancing in. the ej^mehtary years not only is . 

^ enjoy^le as ah end in itself, but help! the children develop a love 
for dancing that carri4 over &to desiiUle social skills in the Leens. 

. . .But lets get back to tfie sixth-ghme chi}dimi.„ Many are ^ill at 
- school taking part in the int^mni^l^rogram. TW* chance to play 
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MtJi friend, mean, more to them at thia age than going home mi 
ol,j™g m ^e backyard. Then, too, many of.them Uve in apartment 
Imldmg, where there i. limited play apace. In aome inanmc;., both 
parent, work and the opportiinitie. the achool offer. ehUdren to be 

together keep. Aem occupied. They like orgmmed mtd plannmi 
after-gchool acUvities. 

o„®”T like^any oriiere, are 'too diendent 

on acheduM mid planned activiUeo Their de.ira,.to be Llhe-go 
mmetimea lead them, into more acUriUe. than are good 1^11,0^ 

bow to be alone and hkn^l! Bdanation.and reat come into the 
'‘TT’ “ *i««>-gr.de., diould he Imiped to .« the neena 

12.ye.Mld. ahonld be eipected to aanime aome reaponrihility at 

‘17 *** «hooUpon«.md acdviti.^ 

parent, i^t w^ ytemnm the pffect of the «:hodl piogrmn. When 
homo rntd achoo pim, pother, a better Imlmm* in timndenmnd. 

Most of the e^.gradeni.who aren’t tal^ part in the intramural 
program find things to d^ near home. Someactivitiea am interesting, 
some are not. Some are .active, ench as playing “shinny” on skates® 
rome are ^^et, such as building a moderplane. Several of the chil’ 
dren just fool around”, throwing stohea at fence posts and doing' 
similar tHngs. Others are working to earn money by deUverAg 
evening papers. ' ' ^ 

Ann stops ^ter school to visit with some friends. When she gets 
home she ^ds her dance e^beriences of the morning put to imme- 
diate use. The Syiare Dance Qub that her mother and dad joined 
m^ to^t and Ann> mother ne^ help in learning the- 
him step. Nataly thu mother doesn’t Want to be emBarrass<^ by 
not bemg able to swing with her partner! , 

‘ ^ \ 

' about seventh-gfaders 

The seventh-graders, too, are doing a variety of thin^ during their 

*t“”’ ®t school taking part in intra- 

. ^ ‘Ae girls will have a similar opportunity. Some 

of Ap^ys are down at the “Y” swimming. A group of six Imyr and 
girls and the “y^gish” mothei; of one of them are bicycling to the 
forest »eserve. ;.They are taking food along and will cook' it. 

Ray has g^ost ioHapeed in the hammock in his yard. The day 
was too much for him.'He is^ne of the boy. who g^ew rapidly this 
past year. He is toll and lanky. School made many demands on his 
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energy. When he got homoi he had to rake the yard4 Ray doean*t 
need more activity now— he needa food and reat. 

" #•####'-. ^ V 

Lester is a slow-maturing toy. He is more like a sixth-grader than 
a seventh-grader. He chooses as out-of-Mhool friends fanys who are 
a year below him in school. Right now he is with the akth-gradeia 
who are playing “shinny.” , 
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Thu evening i. another hectic one in hfeuy Lou’, life. She ««r«dy 
baa k) niA from a- club meetiiig at m^ooI to dancing class at 
A Studio. Mary Lou is taking Up, baUet, and acrobatic dancing 
and hu a, lemon in one kind of dance or other twice a week. She 
alao ^ea piano' lemod. and ^lut pjaotice tonight between supper 
tod homework time. Them activities may mem desirable enough, 
but when augmentfed by them of church group and social dub this 
•e^th-gyader ,ha. very little time that is hot devored to oiianiaed 
Thu u another iiutance in ^hich bomemhool filanning is 


Pat live* on.a farm. He ii feeding tbe animaU now. After supper 
he u going over to the Grange Hall to a Boy Scout meeting. He will . 
hav^to w^ or nde his bicycle 2 miles to get there, bu^ tlje chance 
to be with other fellows is weU worth the effort. On scout nighto," 
a eats euher than the r^st of the family, Pat’s parent^ aloiig with' 
pa^is of the other scouts, decided it would-be desirable to 
hwe t^ meeting as early in the evening as pomible, so that the 
boys ^d get back home and get to bed. Most of them have to 
nde the bus to school and that means' getting up early. 

Ro^aty’s house has. a. large recreation room m the basement. It 
u a favonto spot for Rommary and her special friends. Four of 
t^m are playing table temris, two are throwiiig darts at a Urget; 
^ several are looking at magaaines. The amount of chatter that 

ft gomgfton ^akes one wonder whether the games or the talk is most 
important .to the girls. 


lie in the comer drug store are crowded with 12U- and 

^3.yearH,ld Imy. and girhu Those who cannot find a place to sit, 
around th« hoot^ They are noisy, tease one miothA, laugh 

1 * 3 ^* *** enjoying themselves as they dfink their 

n^ted milks. The, bantering and langhing annoy some of the adulu 
who come into the^store. If thej^ were eloki to children of this age,', 
they would know that these actioiu are tyl»ical of thmiL - 


« •!»« hoam 

**^ gym H. lik« irft'pdnt mnd dr«r. T. Uwfflic it 
<»1M Uut tb (uh.n* JounMed oilljr In pood nddoltt. Ho boo 
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few fnendfl, among the boy^ U ia ea*y to see why he welcomes the 
television programs. Periiaps as Lawrence matures he will find more 
boys and girls who haVh inteiestg similar to his. 


As we looked in on the childrens’ out^fHKjhool participation, we saw 
them Uking part in niany different kinds of activities. We found that 
children of the sam«. agee tended to play together. It was interesting 
to note that maH^ of the things they chose to do were a direct out- 
^wth of skills leanied at schboL Thu led m to believe that the 
Piney Spnngs leachers knew children and selected learning activities 
which would be luefal to the. boys and girls. Y 

®*^‘**^ seemed to be happy. They had friencfc they 
enjoyed. There was a big contrast in the kinds of ac^viUes which 
* ° second-graders on Dotty’s lawn and the 

jev^th-grad^l^^llir^ange HaU and in the drug storel But, for 
both age groups, the #itis6^^eeda,: 

In «>me inst^,^ ^ *i3fei^:^th^r'to congregate and 

themselves popalan Dotty’s play apparatus, 
AM s baakethall goal, and Rosemiurj^?« recreation room illustrate this. 

There seems to be a need for cl^r home-school planning. Mary 
Lous heavy schedule. Bud’s 00^1% interest in basketball, the 
sixth-grader, with overcrowded out-of^,3%l progranu, and Lat^rence,- 

the lonely one, could all be helped if parents and teachers worked 
together. . • * v, 

One of the greatest nepd- of the community is for cooperative 
planning for ^e recreational needs of cHldren and adults. A survey 
of the recreational ofiportunities may show that several agencies have 
overlapping programs; that a variety of activities, such as cralls a^ 
hobby clubs, might well be added to the program of the Recreation 
Department; and that opportunities for parents and children to play 
together on CommuniV Pl*y Nighto would fuiiish fun for many. 

It is probahla, too, that a survey of out-of-school activitiea might 
»hi?w tlAt some chUdren ate do^ too much. Many adults today feel 
that **being oh the^go” is a measure of success. They have made 
chiTdrra feel that way, too. Cfaildraa must be guarded against nndpev 
physical and emotional fatigue. I^ providing afterochool programs 
for children, leaden ihoxAA remembfer th«t e }ialance hr vigorous 
^ quiet acdvities and a bflanee In work, plaj^ recreation, ratt, imd 
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Chapter VIII 
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what' did they gain? 


Evaluation is not something which takes place only at the comple- 
tion of an activity, the end of the semester, or the clcNiing w^ks 
of school. Constant appraisal of progrm is one way the teacher has 
of determining just how much meaning the physical education prt>- 
gram has to chJidr^. Teachers know that childr^ naturally like 
to play and will play vrith or without adult leadership. And, good 
teachers' know that the <juality of play influences outcomes. These 
teachers find ways that Help tliem know if children are learning, if 
they are finding satis(|[^on, happiness, « and fun in what they are 
doing, and if they are developing physical fitness and mental^ emu- 
,tional, and social well-being. 

Perhaps the following questions will help teachei)s find out where 
the boys and girls are Teachers can help children and youth 

moat by working closely with parents in seeking the answers^ The 
findings may point up gaps in the school-conimunity pro^am^ that 


^ee^filling in. 




do I kmno all i need to know about the health BtatuM^of each child? 

Arc eamplete cxaminstions given each child at periodic intervals? Are those 
whose needs indicate the nei^saity for more frequent examinations getting 
thmn? » . , 

Do I know what the exaniinations show mid atq| I using the findings as one 
^ basis of program planning? ^ p 

’Is there a follow-up program of correction of remediable disabilities? 

Is there modified physical education to meet the needs of those unable to take 
part in the regular program? 

are the children devdoping phy$ical fitness? 

Are they gaining in physical endurance, power, strength, coordination, ^cx- 
. ihility, agility, and g<iod body mechanics? 

•• Is then) evidence which indicates that as children gain in tl^ae things they are 
belter able to engage in new activitiM? In related ^ctiviti^?'*^ ^ 

Do they re^rver quickly from fatigue? 

. As they matnie are tJ^ able to cMcentrate on tasks at hand for a longer 

.A • ■ 

time? ^ 

After' vigorous activity a^ fiiey aide to rcMonahly quitUy into quieter 
. ^vity? ^ ^ 

Do tl^ un^rttand tiiat d^r own phytitsl fitnms is d^iendmit nptm notntion, 
work, real, and relaxation a t we ll as exereiae? 

4^ sr 
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are the children developing menial, emotiofutL, and $odol well- 
being? 

Do ihey like to play togeihatf Do they get eloof to|etherf Are d»ey conoiderote 
of each Ollier in taking tumaf Are they learning to control tempera? Are they 
finding ouileta for emotional teoaioaa fai araya »!«•« u« adrfyii^ and 
•c^epuble? , ' 

Ar^ they imeremt^y mm im wsy$ tkmi bri^ b<uh 

individual and group iud$lm^ionf Do they welemne mtetfior 

Are they growiog in tl^ir abUily to retoltre t^k diffc^rt^eeo? Are they 
oping poise and confidence? Are they uting their l^on eoi^m^Tdyf 

Are they laming ^ evmbimda their mm peopwT Are hi ^iag 

things well, recognising at a^oe time that ^y cunol all tha 

aanie atandarda of performan^? Do dlni more ddllfol ^elp ?iM» l^M dcilifid , 
in an understanding and kind way? Are tb^* who Med indisidoal attmitio^ 
getting it? 

Are they learning and prac^fMg the ikiUe of lemdm^hip and group mmnb^* 
sfup? Ai|[ they Iteming to phin^ together? Are they willing to be re^poiMiUe 
for getting eqai{meot and sapplles to and from the play ^ace? Do they 
understand why it is necessary to idMnre ml^? Do tlwy hdp formulate 
rul^? 

t 

Answers to the«e questions will help th^teacher know whether 
'the activities included in the program “fi{” the childr^ whether 
the teacher’s methods of teaching and motivation are good, and 
whether the boys and girb are getting out of the program more 
than just the exercise of muscles. An appraisii3,,of the things the 
questions reveal will help the teacher with immedfiate and long*range 
planning. 

Teachers wiU have to look at the program critically, realising all 
the time that through a well-directed^ balanced, and smtahle pnv» 
^ram of physical 'activities, hoys end girls are more likely to have 
opportunities to develop PHYSICAL, MENTAL, EMOTIONAL, and 
SOCIAL WELI^BEING. 


Chiipter IX 


helping 'teachers help ctuldreR 

9 


in-service education 

Teaching can be fan I Physical education goes a long way ^^ard 
making it fun. children like to play. They want to In^jjjpto 

play ddllfully. Mgny teachers believe that they need help in under- 
standing what physical education is. For teacheisK>n-the-job, in-service 
edncatitm offers a^ eolation to the problems they fare. It is true that 
in-aervioe edacation Utkea time, bat when teachers feel mcure and 
comfortable about teaching, there is less strain, stress, and unhappiness. 

The next few pages are brief explanations of the ways some teach- 
ers are learning more about physical education. Nol two situations 
are aliko, and yet^all of them have the same objectiVe-^better pro- 
grams for boys and girls. 

# ^ * • # • # 

The noise and layghter that came from the ktfT^rgarten fcoin 
were not' made by children. It was the third- and fourth-grade teach- 
-ers of the county! They were having a workshop in physical educa- 
tion. It seems that last spring they asked the county superintendent 
of schools if some way (X>uld be worked out to help them become 
better acquainted with physical education activiti^. They felt that 
they needed to know more 'abonT' the kiirds of physical activiti^ 
8- and 9-year-olds like. Most of theth had had little or no pre-service 
preparation in this area. The only .childhood games most of them 
could remember were the Fanner 'in, the Dell and Three Deep! 

The county anperintembent airanged to have a member of thtwphysi- 
cal education staff of the nearest teachers college <»me to the High 
Crest school for 12 (mnsecutive Thnrsdays. Since many of the teachers 
had to travel a rather long diftaitce, they arranged to meet from 4 
to 6 p. m. The teachers dwided to bring food for a potluck supper, , 
and |he local. principal arranged to hgre hot coffee brought in at a 
small cosL The teachers wanted the program to be voluntaryt flexible, 
and definitely cmitered on ^ local oonditi<ms. They ^d not as^fen 
college crediL The county superintendent, with the help of local school, 
boards, financed the program.' 
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The, regular attejidaDc^ and enthuaiaslic participation of the leach- 
en are ad^uate proof of their interesL They play gameti and relaya, 
leam atiinls and aelf^teating activities, do folk and square dances, 
and create dance pattema of their own, Sometimea children are 
brought in, and teacheni try out activities with 'them. Not all the 
teacheri want to participate, but by observing, listening, reading, 
and teaching each oilier, they feel they are learning a great deal,*^ 
All the workshoppers are looming acquainted with activities which 
third- and fourtli-graderB ne^ and like^ They are learning how to 
te^ch the different akilU, how to evaluate progress, how to interpret 
behavior of children in play, and how to enrich otlier areas of tlie 
school program through natural integration with dance, gam^ and 
oilier phases of the physical activity program. They are becoming 
more aware of Uie relationships which exist ^tw^n nutrition, sleep, 
r^t, relaxation, work, exercise, and healtl^^They are learning that 
free play makes contributions to cdiildren, but that instruction and 
a^ welhbaianccKl program of phvsicxl ^ucation are essential if the 
of boys and girls are to he met 


ARGO rHHUG S< HOOUS 

Dk 41 Pasemts: All riemrnury srltool children will he dismt^d it 2:00 pjn. 
on Thund»y, January 16. ihi lhal day, Mita St«^r from ihc Office of llic Siale 
Supcrinirndrnt of luJucaiion will ronduci a phyMcal education clinic for 
teachcra. 1/ any of you would like lo allend the mc^ttniu we would be glad 
lo liavc you come. Hie moling will be held in the Audubon School gymnatium. 

* Sincerely youra, 

StPESlffTENDEWT OF ScMOOLS 

All schools in the Staje in which Argo is located are urged to in- 
clude a daily period of physical education for all students. After 
consulting with county and city superintendents of schools, teachers, 
and supervisors, the Stale superinteiidexit of education fqund that 
many teachers felt they needed help in improving physical: education 
programs. As a result, the services of the State division of health 
and physical education staff vsere made available to local immuni- 
ties. Lfpon invitation, they met with lot^l groups all over the State. 
Demonatrationa were given in which local children q>articipated. 
Because relatively few elemitary s<;hools had gymnasiums, an at% 
^tempt was made to demonstrate activities which could be induct^ 
in the kmd of space most ofti found in the ^hools of the particular 
locality, f’ollowiiig the dememstra lions, discuMions were carried on. 
Problems tekehers found punling were ducussed. The teachers and 
adminislraiors fell that the meetings ^aid <lividends in improve 
7>rograms. Lc^al scliohl board members and parents frequitly at- 
tend^ and participated in the meetings. 
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Released time for teachen ia jK^ible be^'auat' the Ar^o achcml 
personnel and the ciiiaem always work lofiAjier. The citlaens realise 
Ujat do! all the in-#cr\icc education of teacheri can take place after 
achool houra. 


One apecialiftt in phvMcal education »ersm the »i% elementary 
»ch(K)U of DelviJle, She cannot do all the teaching and the te^chera 
wouldn't want her to. She »er\t^ aa a consultant to the leaclfers, 
Somelinum, at their request, she does teach llie clawL, and the teachers 
cfflter into the activities with the studenu. In some a^tancca, the 
specialist meets with groups of teachers to di^usii problems tlmt 
are important to them. At present, she is conducting a workshop 
ccntereii in activities that can 1 h* carried on in the classioom dur- 
ing inclement weather. Only one school in Delville has adequate in- 
dcKir play space. Tlie others have no gymnasium, or playrtKim, and 
the halls are too narrow for aclivilie*. Attendance is voluntary but 
nearly all the teachers in the system are coming to tlie workshop. 
Principals are participating, tcxi. They feel Uiat they will better 
able to help teachers if they learn more about wliat can be done 
to meet the activity nceils pf childreq on days when they can't go 
outside^ 


An interesting tiling is taking place in the NortJi Shore area of 
I Rock (^unty. Each of five towns has an elcmejitary’ sidiool systetn 
but one high school serves the entire area. The population is fairly 
stable.. 

One night, during an informal meeting of a few elementary' and 
higli-school teachers, the disclission centered on Uie rtqietitious nature 
of the physical education program. One sixth-grade teacher point^l 
out that her children had played softball and soccer every year for 
3 years. A sevenih-gi^de te^acher said her children rebell^ at folk 
dancing because they had b^n forced to dance year after ye^ir. An- 
other teacher said he had hid a difficult time teaching boys how to 
shoot ^free throws^ in basketball. They told bira the previoiu teacher 
bad taught theto there only one w^y to throw a ball. As a result « 
pf this discussion^ tbe^ teacben suggested to their various principals 
that there was a^Md for developing a progrmive program of physical 
educaiioxL Machinerjr was up to make this possible. At one of the 
eariy meetings, members of the bigh-schdol physical edi^tion depart- 
meni for boys met with the elementary school teachers. laboratory 


in ^rowring and catching*' Best describcis what w»t on. The men 
expuined and demonstrated ^b^** ways to throw and catch balls 
of dilfetwit sixes. The ies<dien praetked these ways, tn a similar 
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way, lime will be spent on all kinds of fundamental skills. In the 
long children will pro6l from these meetings because the teach- 
ers will he better able to help them develop good motor nHllff . and 
this wilKmake it possible for the children to take part in a wide 
variety of activity w^th success and pleasure. 


Marthaville School is a small rural school. Its 280 <(r so children 
are divided among all 12 grades. At the beginning of tkis particular 
whool year the teachers 'and principal decided that one\f the most 
things for the school to work on was improvem'tot of the 
physical education program. ' • ' j 

In getting underway, and occasionally during the school, year, 
Marthaville had assistance of specialists in health and physical edu- 
cation from a nearby State teachers college and from the State depart- 
ment of education. But mainly they helped each other. 

Every Friday afternoon when weather permitted, all the students 
assembled on the outdoor play area. Marthaville is in the South 
where the weather is favorable to outdoor play most of the year. 
The play area was divided into four sections. The priniary children 
were assigned'to one section; grades 4, 5 and 6 to the second section; 
grades 7 and 8 to the third; and the high-school students to the 
fourth. The teachers of the various groups and student committees 
planned beforehand the program of the aftenuwn. In each of the 
four groups a similar pattern was followed. Students and teachers 
demonstrated activities and skills they Iwd learned during the week. 
The teacher of each grade, with the help of students, made a record 
of skills and activitiSl that were new to them. As the students became 
proficient in making useful and informative notes, they assumed more 
and more responsibiltiy for record keeping. 

During this first year, the tegchers weren’t too much concerned with 
grade level of materials. Most of the activities were new to most of 
the children. The Friday afternoon outdoor period lasted about an 
hour. 

The time was made available by taking from 5 to 10 minutes fr«Mn 
the regularly scheduled classes of the high school. Since the elementary 
school program was flexible, adjustment in time to allow for activiUes 
that seemed important to children was easy. Most of the children 
who attended the Marthaville School were transported by bm. This 
made it essential to schedule all activities within the normal school 
day. 

The children and teachers liked the Friday afternoon opportnnities 

for iMfnltiir #!»*« 
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tivitiee. Teachers learned effective way* to leach the activitiea. Stu- 
dents learned new things to do and profited when they practiced them 
during their daily play penods. And, generally, both students and 
teachers develop^ a iiroader understanding of physical education. 


At least one representative from each of the 35 schools of Lockport 
County is going to spend the last 3 weeks of Jui^ at Fort Deposit 
Sute Park. They ^ going to develop a curriculurn guide in physical 
education for the schools of the county. Although a State course of 
study is available, they feel that they want to develop materials which 
will be geared more specifically to the needs of the children of the 
county, the kinds of facilities available, tlfe climatic conditions, and 
the local resources. 

The tochers decided that they would work better if they qould get 
away from |fome and business responsibilities, hence the decision to go 
to the State park. The county board of supervisors Ifas allotted a sum 
of money which will cover -the living expenses of the participants. 
The teachers 'will pay travel expenses. Since the park is centrally 
located and since many of them have cars and can share rides, tlju 
will not be a big iteip. The board has also provided a limited amount 
of money for consultative services. The teachers will decide soon whom 
they want to work with tliem. TTiey have already asked a specialist 
in human growth and development from the university, two persons 
from the State department of education, and a physician and a nurse 
to spend a few -days with them. They may want two physical educa- 
tion specialists. They are hoping that representatives of the YMCA 
and the recreation department will spend at least a week with them 
to work on plans for ^tter use of community resources. The teachers 
have asked the State director of conservation to set aside 3 days in 
which he can help them to set up plans for some outdoor education 
experiences in a nearby forest preserve. 

Last year another group of teachers worked on the language arts 
program. That group acco^lished so much, it gives this year’s group 
encouragement and hope I 

1 

There are 36 elonratary schools in Wateibury. There is one ph3rs- 
ical education supervisor. Until recently, she spent a half day in some 
schools, and a day in others. She Uught one class after the other; . 
usually she worked only with upper-grade childr^ That meant she 
met each group about once a nmnth. No one was happy with this 
arrangmmenL Teachers Mt they needed more hcdp than she was able 
to give. Students told her they often played the games she taught 
every day between vi^s. 
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In an effort to improve condiUona the auperviaor talked With manv 
teachere. Tim u the plan they have developed and are trying out this 
year for the firat Ume^ ^ 

The .upervUcr*. pro^m i. more flexible.. I, i. pcwible for her to work 
work w.,h teacher, who mo.t need her helj^the new one., those who itre 
having .pend prob em^ those who want to include activities they «n*t 
teach without the help of the super^'isor. ? 

children, making helpful suggestioiA to the teacher in conference, evalual- 
•ng progre^ pointing uj, need, of children, and helping in^oAer ways. 

rcSlem)’ «I.liond,ip, 

The superviwr arts aside certain time for office hours. Teachers feel free 

If ."ll'II !T Tu I" -dditio". n.«terial. 

Of all kiRdt arc available to them. 

Th. .,p,„i«>r „d p|„ ,«*.hop.w., 

^ whith „c, m p««o|.Ki, w.,. of worlin, «i|h chllJm dio 

cussed, plan, are developed, and problemt are discuaaed. Usodly teachers 
from dl over the city meet together by grades. 

5. The snpervi«»r. dong with >otber supervi«>rs and prfncipala, haa made 
armngemenu for teachers to viait others in their own system or to go to 
other ciliet. The achool board provide subititute teachen for 2 rmtinm 
a«y» a year. • 

Theoe illmlratioiM indicate that local gchoola lire working out plans 
as^ on need and available resources. State departments of educaUon 
and insutuuons of higher education ate ready to sAsist local commu* 
mUes m any way they can. 


3. 


4. 


pre-»ervice education 

In m.ny dejnont.ry «h««K clm»roon. iMchen .r. re.pon.ible for 
all phm of the echool progrem, including phgMcel eduction. Mm.. 
o tho l.rger citiee and Mme of the nnall one employ ipecialiiu who 
teach aU the phyeicl eduction. Thi. i. tho mteption ether then the 
nde. Mjmy eductor, feel th.t ehildrm. proSt met whm. they .pend 
.11 of th.tr tun. wtth one tceher. Thi. doc not imply thet the^mr. 
vicc« of a ronaulunt are not valuable. 

If cl«.room tcchec ec to tceh phyeied ectiriUc, it would eoem 

• f s , ode opportunities to learn 

^ut phywcal eduction programs for elemenUry,school.age childretL 
All too often. coUege phydeal education experiences are limited 
to a 2- or 3-credit theory course in methods and materials and a few 
serviM rantaes, usnally team games such as soccer, baaeball, haakethalL 
and ho^ey, and individual sports sneh as archery and fencing. The 
i^ue of such settee Murse. to the individual cannot be minimised, 
but they are not mtemded to prepare a |Mcher to work with children. 
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Many teacher^ducation imthuliona are now enconragina all proa- 
p^uve teacher^ early in their college ye«n^ to ^b«,rve childr^ at 
|>Iay and work. These insUtntioiu also provide opportunities for young 
men and women who are going to be teachers to work with bovs and 
fpris in recreation programs, youth center^ clubs, camps, and' other 

community organiaaUons so they may learn more about chUdren and 
youth in action. 

ie.m more about what children and youth are like, how thty grow and 
■levelop, and how they leant. Thi. kind of background ahould lc,d 
to an uudemandmg of what the totj achool progrem reuM include 
if education la to he elfecUve. ProapecUve leachera will develop, amonk 
other thlug^ an app^iaUon of the contribution, phy.ic.1 education 
can tuake to growing hoy. and giria They will have hackground conreea 
which pve thein a working knowledge of the philoaophy, purpo«», and 
pnnciple, of phyaical relucation. They will leant how to pl«!!^on,anlre. 
and adminiaier progreaeive and conlinuon. programa to uW 
rereurcea to motivate learning, to relect equipment mid auppliea to 

.^vlrire' '"““r' '“-'“•'•ip. to plan extraailaaa 

dr^Xlrtl ““ 

In many colleges and universiUes, directed student teaching exper- 
.ences are concerned with all phases of the school progr«^„,^i<. 
6ne and pracUcal arts, health and physical eduction, a. well cw the s^ 
called academic areas. These teachers-lo-be are having more realistic 
contacts with chUdren and school than those who got their training 
a few years ago. Wh«m more of them ^in school sUff^ perh^^ 
seijice educauon in physical educatiohVui lose its “catch up’’ ZZ 
and take on a more forward look! < 


Chapter X 


you can find out moro about physical education 


Xhc rcfcrcnccfi thst follow Arc but few of the insnj' helpful ■ouixscv 
on elementary school physical education and- related subjects. 

Perhaps these will serve to point up interesting and useful materiab 
for the classroom teacher and elemenury school administrator, ai 
well as the specialist in physical education. Many of the references 
listed contain bibliographies. 


office of education /mblication* 

y 

(Except as. noted for certain items, copies of publications listed below 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at the prices stated) 

1. Bathubst, Eito G. MuHtU Count m CounOy Ufo. (Balletln 1947, No. 8) 

60 illot. 20 eeats. . 

2. - Black woo©» Paul MAauFrrosH, Relkn mtd ScHmowo, Eukx. Tf^ 

Place of Subfocu in tho Curr*cuiam. ( Buileria 1949,.Na. 11) M p., IS nratt. 

3. Gooavxooirr*, Bsss. Tko E l o mon tmy StAooi of Te morromi I tt PowM* Stmo 

Hire. Repriat from Childhood Eduemion, 194^. Froe fr^ QCoe of Ed» 
catioiL 

1 

Know Your Community. (Leaflet No. 57) 1941. 35 p. 10 cents. 

5. Hamkl, Makaskt T, and GASSAm, Haxbi. F. Opm Doon to Childtmn. Ei- 

tended School Services. 1945. 30 p., Ulos. IS emus. 

6. Mackie. Romaink P., Cripplod ChildrOH fii School (BoUetio 1948, No. S) 37 a. 

' 15 cents. 

7. Macuntosh, Hsleh K. Comping and Outdoor Exporioncm Ut tho Schaaf 

Program, (Bolletin 1947, No. 4) 41 p., illas. IS cents. 

8. Manisy, HxiaN.,0esdlA Education for Ota Elaoaontory School Rq^ims fran 

School Ufa, 194647. 9 p., iUns. 10 cents. < 

9. Roccas, jASias F, Whm Epory Taoehor Should Know About tho Phyakot Con- 

dition of Hot PupiU. (Pnphlet No. 68, Revised 19«) 19 p, IS emw. 

10. SrAFFOBS. Fsane S, and KiLAinca, H. F. Taoehor Edneotian for tho Im- 

provamont of School HaoUk frogrmna. (Bnlleda 1948, No. 16) 38 p. IS ewis 

11. Orgoniaation ond Supmtddon of ff a m a w sa ry Education in 100 CiHm, By s 

eommittee of the ElmneiUary Ednealion (BnllMia 1949, No. 11) 84 n. 

3S ceoU. 
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Selected Ref^encm • 

No. 2. Office of Education PubUcationt RoLned to EUmentary Kducanon 
No. 4. Phy'tical Education in the Elementary School. 

No. 7. Recent PubUcatumt in Elementary School Health. 

No. 9. Sourcet of MatariaU on Child Development and Parent Education. 
No. 10. Child Growth and Development, 

No. 21. About Children in Gradet Seven and Eight. 

No. 22. Supervision of Schools. 

*13. Education Briefi 


^o. 

No. 10. 
No. 11. 

No. 14. 
No. 16. 
No. 17. 


Good Posture for Boys and GirU. {Msy be pnchmaed .i 5 ecnU r.eh 
or 92 per huodred from the Saperinteadejit of Dorumenu.) 
Wwkshop TachniquM in Elementary Eduamon. 

Games and Self-Testing Acdvitiet for the Classroom. (M*y be pur 
chued at 10 eeota each from the Superiniendeni of DorumenU.) 
Plartning Programs About Educatitm, 

Playground Equipment That HUfH Children Grow. 

Planning Elmnentary School Buildings. 


general ^menU^ education 


14. Ameucan A»#oaATioi« or School AaiiiNisTmAio«.u Am^icsm School Builds 

ingt. lltk Ywrbook. Waabington. D. C, National EducaUon AMociaUon. 

15. AsooaATioN roa SurarisiOH ano CunucuuJM Develotmcnt. Toward Better 

Teaching. 1949 Yearbook. Vaahingion, D. C.. Nalioi^al Edneation Aaaociation. 

~~ /Wing Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 Ye^book. Waabinaion, 
D. National Edneation AaaociatiM* 

17. Caswux, Hocus A. Educadon.in the tlememtary School Yonketa. N Y 
Anerieao Book Co., 1M2. '* 

IL J MuttAV and Lot; Do«i» Mat, The Child and HU Curriculum. New York, 
Applfion, GNstnnr-Crafta. Rcy. 19S«. 

19. ICuc. E*wa». Curricultsm Planning. New York, Harper and Co. 1950. 

20. Hkhiy J. Elensentary School OrgaiUaation and AdnsinUtration. New 
York, D. AppIetOB-Crattfry Co. 1944. Second Edition. 

-aiw tswtfemOam^ EOmmim, TUwst Apmss, Vmkieom », D. C. 


general referenced on child growth and det^pment 

21. AimiCAM COTfNcn, on ^ucasiom/ CoMMmioN on TEACHn ErucAnoN Hdp. 

ing Taaehan Undarstand ChUdran. Waabington, D. C. The CoNncil, 1945. 

22. Ut^, and Vincw, E. Lga. Chtld Dapolopasemt. Phibn 
W. B. Sauulen Co, 1949. 

2J. Gonu, A«nou. and be, Fwotca. Tha OdU Fibm Fh>a to Tan. Now York. 

a^ Bml, 194<. ^ 

Ckildran. New York, Scptt. Foreman ami Co. 1949. 
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25. JWMLD, A. T, CiMYEm, M. E., Felham. G. m and Younc, M. Chdd Uetelop. 
m»nt and Currtculum. Nrw York, TrarherE CoUf,e. C^oluml.i. Lniver.ity. 
1946. ’■ 


m 


ERIC 



?<>• 

27 . 

28 . 

29. 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33. 


ph^tical education program — activities and methods 

Ammica.n Association ro« Health, Physical Eolcation and REOttATioN. and 
DEDABTiiENT OT Ri EAL Ebucation. //mIiA. EduTMion and Rmrratwn 

in SmaU i>chooU. Wuhington, 1). (1, NDiional Eduraiion .AsMirialion, 194B, 

PAr»«i Education in SmaU SckooU. Waahingiofi, D. Naiional 

Education AMocialion, 1 ^ 48 , 

National Wab Fitness CoNrnttNCi. Tha RoU of Exm^cite in Phti. 
cal Fiinats. Vaahingtoo, D. C., National Eduraiion Ataoriation, 1943. 

Amcbican Mr4»iCAL As-souation. Pkjatcwu and ScJiooU. Chicago. Tlie Amo 
ciation, 1947. 

Amebican Medical As^ation. Hapon of Tha Sacond yational Confartmca 
on Phyaiciant and SckooU. Chicago, The AMoriation, 

Bancbott. Jessie R Gama*. New York, The MacmiUan Co, 1938. 
Blanchabd, Valcmn S, and CoLUN^ Lalbentine B. Modarn Physical Edu 
cation Program for Boyt and Girt*. New York, A. S. Barnea a«d Co, 1940. 

Eyans, Ritm, mtd Cans, Leo. Suparvition of Pkyiac^ Educmion. New York, 
McCraw Hill Book Co, Inc, 1950. 

34. Hobne, VibciKia Lee. Stuna and Tumbling for GirU. New York, A. S Barnea 

and Co, 1943. 

35. Joint (kmMiTm on Health Froblehs in Ebl'catton or the National Ebl'- 

CATION Association and the Ahekican Mibical Assooation. Haalih Edu- 
cation: A Guida for Tamcbma and a Taxi for Toach^-Edttcation. Waahing. 
Ion, D. C, Tbe Naiional Edacation AModalion, 194S. 

36. Jace, Habolo K, Pkyaicat Educatum for Small School*. New York, A. S. 

Banw and Co., 1941. 

Jones, Edwina, Moocan, Edna, and Stetenb, Clabte. Method* and MdiariaU 
in Elamantary Pkytical Education. Yonker*, N. Y, World Book Co, 1956. 

LaSalle, Dorothy. Guidamca of Chiidraa Through Pkyakat Education. New 
York, A. S. Bamea and Co, 1946. ^ * 

Phyric^ Education /or lAo Oamroom Tamchar. New York, A. S. Bareet 

and Co, 1987. 

Mason, Berna» S, rimI Mrrcnox, Eutaa 9 . Active Camaa and Contaat*. 
New York, A. S, Bamea and Co, 1939. 

Social Gamat for Raeraatioa. Now York, A, S. Bamea aad 


37. 


38. 


39, 


40 


41. 


Co, 1935. 

42. National Conybuncs on CoomATioN in Health Erucahon. SuggaUai 

School Uaaltk PoUdaa. Chkajo, Amerkan Medical Aaaodatioo, 1945. 

43. National Paolitiss CoNnuNCE. Guida far Ptmmtng Fadlida* for AtUatie*, 

Raeraatioa. Ph-nieat and Baalth Edkaaiom. Qdeaga. The AthleUc iMlitute. 
1947. I 
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^ ^'iTnTc'' Atiilatic*. Ofici^l SponMUhrar. fof fl om^ 

KOI bikimilh Srm, N. ^ Mhinglon, 1). ([!. 

(kiBJuirr EomoNs or; 

The Offrikl Haftkethal) Guide 

The Official Field Horkey U(>t>aae Guide 

The Official Recreifiional (^amea-Volley liall l.ui.le 

The Official Soflhall Track and Field Gui-Jc 

The Official Soccer^Spcedhall <;uide 

Educational Filma in 

iS. ^ *'■ -We, ,n Phytu^ Fducetuyn 

Acavi^s for Boyj nnd GtrU uf Fl^erumn ScAW ond Jun.or H,gh SchOol. 
A>lcw xoriL, A. S. BAiTu*i and I9S4. 

** ’V” rl.'r Phy^ttU F.Juctu.on for A/e«eeuan SchaoU 

Ne*. \ ork, A Bame» and ( o, 1932. 

47. OWE, rAyaic Ritm. W F*hey. Heu n A,W.„a,„.o Thror.gh rh.ur^ Fd,.- 

cntum. Si. Mo., C, V. Moaby and <*q., 1949. 

4S. Rcj^s -Maan.. ^ Handhook.of S,^. N,. The Mamullan Co, 

Fok, CacA, ^itmett. Iu.me, and Stme.s. H h T^rhing PA,ai. 
c^Fducation w lAa A.i^«uae> .SrAooA. New York. A. S Hame, «,d Co, 

^ Eu^h AMDca^oN. M, Hc«c.n. 1 . and Va„Fos>EN. G. ‘/-Av«cW 

l^T*^ W«"rnterv ScAoo/a l>luladel„h,., H H. Saundera Co, 

^ ^ ' ' S-Bamc «,d Co, 

1°^ ehildr^. f)a.«>Ule, N Y F A. 

^ OwM Poblii^ag (X, 1^. ^ r. 


adduwnal references an rhythms 


N^al Sctoi* on Dance. Ei« of SoUctod Rorording, for Toochim^ 
Dmmcs, WaakinctMi, D. C, Natiood Edoeation .Aaa^iion; 1949 

«. ,» c*a^. N„ Vi*. *. a 

“ “iZTL'S:.^ "“^ “ s- 

sa ow»c,. rw s,«. iw ««*, bi^ p.*, 

ScaoET. ScMLomtAN. jEANNETim, omd RvtC^ Aoo« FoUt 
Dsmem of Emromm Cotumim. New York a « n amie. Foik 

M. FW rt™ -J p *-««»»«. New York, .A. S, B.^ «„d C., 19S«. 

^SilS^T'cT^lir Ml*. IWU„ 
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64. 


lloMiCAN, Ouvi K.. CrMttr# AairiUm in Phymc^ EducmH 4 Mi. New T^4 l 
A. S, Bam^ and ('o^ 192^. 

62. Ho^nruta, l^taaNCi:. W alk YaUr Wmy to BmUmr D^ncutg. New York, A.. S. 
Banif^'^d C'o^ 1942 w 

Kitaku^ Mibum H. mnd ScHArr^rr. Uma K. Pmrwrw 4U--PUttm AU! 
New York, L, V. Duttcwi and Co^ Inc,. 1949, 

USaixb, Dobothv , Rhythms mml fW« for tko fU^nMjy School New 
York, A. S. Bamiw and Co., 1^929 

65 Ryan. Gbacb Z)encef of Our Piomoort, New York, A. S. Bamea and Co^ IW. 

66 ScMWiNw^Ntt, NotWA' Uf^uh mmd Dmocrt of Old ¥rtUo New York, A. S, 

Bame# and Co., 1954. 

67. M S. imeity)^ t>tdi^ oi«d Oth*r Folk /Ww* New Yori, A. S. 

Barne* and ('o., 192^ 

,61 Shaw. Uoru Cttuhoy Hmcn. ('.aidwril. Idaho, Cation Prtnirra, Ltd, 1647. 
69. Si rroN. Rhooa R Crmni^ Hhylhm* New Yorh, A. S. Bamea and Co, 1941. 
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